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NEWS OF 


A’ public opinion in the United States moves towards realisa- 
tion of the danger that threatens America, action on the 
part of the Executive keeps pace with it, and even Congress may 
lag not very far behind. The American-Canadian Joint 
Defence Board held its first session at Ottawa last Monday, 
and the chairman of the American delegation, Mr. La Guardia, 
said on Tuesday that the Board wouid consider the establish- 
ment of bases for the United States Army, Navy and Air Force 
on Canadian territory and possibly in Newfoundland. This 
move would doubtless be linked up with the plans for bases 
to be leased by Britain in the West Indies alluded to by 
Mr. Churchill. The Conscription Bill, strongly backed by 
Mr. Roosevelt, has been held up by delaying tactics in Con- 
gress; but now that Mr. Wendell Willkie, the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency, has declared for the Bill and 
insisted that it be passed immediately, it is probable that the 
opposition will crumble. The measure was passed by the 
Senate on Wednesday by §8 votes to 31, and goes to the House 
next week. There remains the urgent question of the fifty old 
destroyers which may or may not be sold to Great Britain. 
The value of an affirmative decision depends almost entirely 
upon the speed with which it is arrived at. The legal difficul- 
ties in the way of transfer, except through direct action by a 
Congress which is extremely anxious to adjourn, are serious, 
but the country would be perfectly willing for Mr. Roosevelt 
to give himself the benefit of any legal doubt. There is ever- 
increasing evidence of the fact that the leaders of American 
opinion are becoming alive to the fact that Great Britain 1s 
defending America and must be given more active support. 


Hungary and Rumania 


The representatives of Balkan States who visited Germany 
a month ago were told to go home and settle their differences 
by negotiation. Rumania took the hint, settled with Bulgaria, 
and with her position thus somewhat strengthened turned to 
the more difficult negotiations with Hungary. The talks at 
Turnu-Severin resulted in deadlock; Hungary was demanding 
large territorial concessions, whilst Rumania was contemplating 
nothing more than an exchange of populations—a difficult 
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procedure since there are far more Magyars in Transylvania 
than there are Rumanians in Hungary. The negouations 
already appeared to be broken off when the Axis Governments 
intervened and insisted that they must be resumed; and 
Hitler has called the Rumanian and Hungarian Foreign 
Ministers to a consultation in Vienna. The situation has 
reached a critical stage extremely distasteful to Berlin. There 
have been frontier incidents not only on the Hungarian- 
Rumanian frontier but also to the north, on the Russian side— 
a reminder that the Soviet Government is ready to take what- 
ever action it thinks fit if war should break out in the Balkans. 
Hitler now as before wants peace in that region, and no 
doubt believes that later, when he hopes to be less pre- 
occupied with Great Britain, he can decide the fate of the 
Balkan countries as he wishes. But a war now, which would 
interrupt supplies and might involve him with Russia is the 
last thing he desires. None the less hostilities between Rumania 
and Hungary may well break out spontaneously before the Axis 
Powers can impose a settlement. 


The Italian Threat to Greece 

The German desire to avert a general conflagration in the 
Balkans no doubt extends to Greece, but the Nazis have to 
take account of the fact that, apart from Somaliland, Italy has 
got little out of the war except bombardments from the R.A.F. 
The Italian Press continues to fulminate against Greece, accus- 
ing her of organising atrocities against the Albanians, and 
demanding a revision of frontiers in favour of Albania—which, 
of course, means in the interests of Italy. Italian troops have 
been moved from the north to the Greek frontier, and it is 
rumoured that reinforcements are arriving across the Aegean. 
Greece, resolved not to yield territory, has the assurance of 
all the help that Britain can give if she is forced into war ; and 
Turkey, also, though not by the terms of the Balkan Pact com- 
pelled to help in the event of an attack by Italy, appears to have 
given assurances that she is ready to go beyond benevolent 
neutrality. Turkey’s action will necessarily be governed by the 
attitude of Russia, but the Soviet Government has no desire to 
see Italy establishing her authority in the southern Balkans 
by seizing Epirus and threatening Salonica. Yugoslavia has 
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also been receiving attentions of a menacing kind from the 
Italian Press, and feels herself in scarcely less danger than 
Greece. She is maintaining her close relations with Turkey. 
If the Italians go too far they may find that they have roused 
a hornets’ nest; Germany therefore is likely to discourage 
Italy from pressing her claims to the point of war. 


Bombs on Eire 

The third, and much the gravest, violation of the neutrality 
of Eire by Germany took place on Monday, when a co-opera- 
tive creamery was destroyed, other damage done and three 
persons killed by bombs, unquestionably German, from an 
aeroplane on which the swastika markings were declared to 
have been clearly seen. A week earlier another German aero- 
plane, which was quite certainly not on its lawful occasions, 
crashed on a mountain in County Kerry, and last May a para- 
chutist, carrying various secret documents and codes, was 
dropped from another German machine. The Irish Minister 
in Berlin has been instructed to lodge a vigorous protest at 
this latest outrage. What effect it is having or may have on 
the Government and people of Eire there is little means of 
knowing, for nothing appears to have been published regard- 
ing it except the bare official statement and a report of the 
inquest on the victims. The explanation is, no doubt, the 
rigorous censorship which prevails in Dublin. Resolute as 
Mr. de Valera and his Government are in their neutrality— 
an attitude which the Opposition supports almost without 
exception—Government spokesmen have always declared that 
they would resist to the death whatever belligerent attacked 
them. The aeroplane outrage clearly does not fall into the 
category of a concerted attack, but Eire has by this time 
received sufficient proofs of the quarter from which her real 
danger lies Continued reflection on that may not be without 
its consequences. 


Egypt’s Role 

Anglo-Egyptian relations, said a special correspondent of 
The Times at Cairo in Wednesday’s issue of that journal, have 
never been better than they are today, in the week of the 
fourth anniversary of the signature of the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty. That is a very satisfactory statement, and there is every 
evidence that it is justified. Egypt is showing a wholescme 
disregard of the Italian threats which are being scattered with 
the usual lavish sweeps of Signor Gayda’s irresponsible pen, her 
Prime Minister has stated definitely that his country would 
resist by every means any infringement of her territory by 
Italian troops, and Egyptian forces are already in line with 
British on the frontier. It has been emphasised repeatedly 
that Great Britain has never sought to drag Egypt into war, but 
no one could believe that Egypt would readily exchange alliance 
with Britain for domination by Italy, and recent demonstrations 
of British superiority by sea and air have, in spite of any 
depression the evacuation of British Somaliland may have 
caused, considerably reinforced Egypt’s confidence in the 
ability of her own forces and the British to repel attack. 
Marshal Graziani’s repeatedly threatened offensive from Libya 
still hangs fire, and there can be no question that his plans 
have been seriously deranged, perhaps permanently, by the 
activity of the Navy and the Royal Air Force against his base 
at Bardia. Neither the sailors nor the airmen have said their 
last word yet, and there are abundant signs that the British 
Cabinet is fully alive to the importance of striking hard at 
Italy wherever she can be reached, at Bardia and Bomba as 
well as at Milan and Turin. 


A Free French Colony 

The decision of the Governor of the Territory of the Chad, 
in French Equatorial Africa, supported by the Military Com- 
mander, to stand by General de Gaulle and fight on by the 
side of Great Britain, is of more than symbolic importance. The 
Territory is to the south of Italian Libya and west of the 
Sudan, and it matiers a great deal strategically that this area 
should be actively held for the Allies. In a proclamation issued 
on August 26th the Governor and Military Commander base 
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their decision on the twofold ground that economic isolation 
wouid be disastrous for the population and that a continuance 
of the war by France beyond the seas will contribute to the 
restoration of a free France. Mr. Churchill has responded by 
promising to help the trade and administration of French terrj- 
tories cut off from France as if they were British colonies, ang 
especially when they rally to the leader of all free Frenchmen, 
It remains to be seen how the rulers of the rest of the vast terrj- 
tory of French Equatorial Africa, and also of French Weg 
Africa, will be affected by the example of Chad. In these 
regions at least Frenchmen are able to hear the truth about the 
Pétain Government and about Britain’s conduct of the war, 
and to form an independent judgement about the interests of 
France and the help Britain is able to offer to her Empire. 


The Death of Trotsky 

Léon Trotsky, the victim of assassination at Mexico City 
last week, had lived an uneasy but never an inactive life since 
he fell out with Stalin and was finally expelled from Russia, 
In the early days of the Bolshevik revolution and the young 
Soviet Republic he was Lenin’s right-hand man, the organiser 
of the Red Army, and amongst the Communist leaders the 
most consistently ruthless in the use of the system of domestic 
espionage and terror. At one time it appeared as if he were 
destined to be Lenin’s successor, but Stalin had been the 
wire-puller of the Party machine, and step by step under- 
mined Trotsky’s actual power if not his prestige, till his 
expulsion from Russia was effected in 1927. In exile 
Trotsky was able to represent himself as the true successor 
to Lenin in the championship of the pure Communist faith; 
every compromise which his successful rival adopted was 
stigmatised by him as weakness or betrayal. A talented writer, 
a relentless enemy, from one country after another he con- 
tinued his propaganda on behalf of the Fourth International, 
in constant danger of attack from Russian agents, one of 
whom has at last carried out his murderous purpose. 


King Haakon to His People 

The dignified and wise words spoken by King Haakon of 
Norway in a broadcast in the Norwegian news on Monday 
will have made many listeners reflect on the difference between 
his Government’s attitude and that of France. “If we had 
stayed in Norway the present rulers of the country would have 
been able to force us to accept what they desired,” he said. 
That indeed, and worse, is the fate that has befallen the 
Pétain Government in France, which at home has become 
little more than a tool of the Nazis and overseas has rejected 
the opportunity of continuing the struggle in the colonies. 
Those who have asked King Haakon to abdicate were not 
free agents. At every stage in the process of events since 
April 9th King Haakon and his advisers have acted con- 
stitutionally, rightly withdrawing from Oslo when it became 
untenable, reconstructing the Government on a broader basis 
with the full and freely expressed assent of the Storting at 
Hamar. That Government, as the King said, is the repre- 
sentative of Norway, appointed when her parliamentary 
institutions were still capable of functioning and when the 
nature of the crisis was understood. The King has refused to 
betray his trust by abdicating at the suggestion of men who 
are under German influence. Through him the voice of Nor- 
way can still be heard carrying a message of hope to his 
fellow countrymen who are condemned for the present to 
suffer in silence. Indications of the salutary effect of the broad- 
cast come from Sweden. 


Civil Man-Power in Germany 

Some instructive facts and figures are given in the semi- 
official German publication, Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft on 
the subject of man-power available for industry in Germany. 
It may be taken that production for war-purposes was in full 
swing in the period immediately before the war, and it would 
be interesting to know how it is maintained now when several 
millions‘ of men are transferred from civil to military occupa- 
tions. When the war began the total number of gainfully 
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occupied employees in the Greater Reich, excluding Poland, 
was returned at 24,460,000, of whom about one-third were 
women. To arrive at the loss of civil man-power due to war 
conditions it would be unfair to deduct from the total the 
number of men fully employed in the fighting service (which 
can scarcely be less than five or six millions), since considerable 
numbers were under arms throughout 1939. The places of 
the men called up would partly be taken by the million old 
and retired persons brought back to industry, 500,000 male 
workers recruited from the school-leaving age group, by 200.000 
women, by some 500,000 volunteer foreigners and more than 
600,000 prisoners of war available for agriculture. The facts 
indicate that Germany is seriously affected by the problem 
of finding enough men to keep all her essential activities in 
full vigour. 


A Continued Scandal 

A report on the condition of aliens interned at Huyton Camp 
forwarded to the Home Secretary by Sir Waldron Smithers, 
Conservative M.P. for Chislehurst, affords further evidence 
that even the obligation which the Government admits—that 
of creating satisfactory living conditions in the camps—has not 
been fulfilled. The author of the report in question refers to the 
deterioration in health of persons he visited at Huyton, the 
absence of beds, the poor diet, the lack of hot water, the pro- 
longed enforced idleness, and the holding up of correspond- 
ence for an average period of ten days. The very least that 
can be done is to ensure that those who are condemned to 
remain in confinement should live under healthy and com- 
fortable conditions. But that is only part of the indictment 
which the great majority of people in this country, humiliated 
by the injustice which is being done in its name, is bringing 
against the policy which the War Office initiated and handed 
over as a damnosa hereditas to Sir John Anderson. The 
demand is that the policy of general internment of friendly 
aliens of Category C should be revised—that internment, and 
not release, should be the exception. In his most unsatisfac- 
tory statement last week, in which, while defining new cate- 
gories of persons whom he was prepared to set free, Sir John 
Anderson adhered obstinately to the general policy, re- 
iterated that it was still necessary and “must for the time 
being in all essentials be maintained.” Public opinion, in other 
words, is to continue to be ignored ; our prestige abroad, par- 
ticularly in the United States, is to be lowered ; passionate anti- 
Nazis are still to be detained because the Home Office is 
incapable of distinguishing them from Nazi agents. 


- 


Hours of Work in War-Time 

The instruction given by the Minister of Supply on May 
22nd that workers engaged on urgent Ministry of Supply 
contracts should work full time seven days a week was 
admittedly an emergency order made necessary by the loss 
of material at Dunkirk. It had already been established by the 
investigations of the Industrial Research Board that an undue 
prolongation of hours of work is not economic, and Ministers 
have realised that the pressure must be relaxed. A report on 
welfare and health in relation to hours of work and output in 


war-time prepared by the British Association for Labour 
Legislaiion states some of the problems which require con- 
stant review. It has now been proved that excessive hours, 
so far from increasing output, actually diminish it. One 
case estigated shows that when the hours of work fixed by 
the management were reduced from 66.7 to 56.5 hours a week, 
and actual hours worked were reduced from §8.2 to 
§1.2 the hourly output increased by 39 per cent., and the total 
utput by 22 per cent. But each kind of work ought to be 
judged separately to ascertain the optimum length of the 
working spell. The Association recommends that the Research 
Board should pursue its inquiries continuously throughout the 
war, ihat more factory inspectors should be appointed, that 
yo persons under 16 should in no cases work more than 
44 hours a week, and that further provision should be made 
for welfare. It is a fortunate fact that the conditions which 
make for the fullest efficiency of the war machine are also 
th making for decent conditions of life for the workers. 
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The ‘veek in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Almost unnoticed 
a score of new members have appeared to replace the lost, 
the retired and the ennobled. We shall hear no more in the 
Commons beloved George Lansbury, Simon’s lucid advocacy, 
sweet reason from Terence O’Connor or enlightened common 
sense from Kingsley Griffith. Some have returned to the scene 
of earlier labours, like Sir Frederick Sykes, Sir Cuthbert 
Headlam, Harcourt Johnstone and Dr. Morgan: newcomers 
have slipped in like Mr. Key from Poplar, another Maclay 
from Scotland and Sir Malcolm Robertson. The Government 
now includes over a hundred members and two Chief Whips ; 
another hundred are serving the forces in various capacities ; 
there is no official Opposition, and yet Parliament has more 
than justified itself in these last three months. Should it have 
adjourned for a fortnight? Mr. Maxton summed up the 
answer in his own way: “ There was one day last week when 
there was more rude temper about this House than there should 
be, just because we are tired of looking at each other. I do 
not know how the hon. gentleman sitting opposite to me feels, 
but if it is the same as I feel sitting opposite to him 2 
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What has Parliament been doing three days a week for three 
months? First of all, it has asked Ministers of the day nearly 
4,000 questions, and, even assuming that 20 per cent. were 
redundant and unnecessary, 3,000 remain. Secondly, it has 
entrusted the Executive with dictatorial powers over industry, 
agriculture, labour, the Press and the liberty of the subject ; 
hundreds of questions and hours of debate have been con- 
cerned with safeguarding those powers and correcting abuses. 
Thirdly, it has passed a Budget which included a Purchase 
Tax and a new method of collecting income-tax from a wider 
catchment area of the population. 


* * * * 


It is apparent that new tasks lie ahead. Home front and 
war front are one and indivisible: the spirit of civilians and 
troops is one spirit, because the nation stands united. But 
many feel that a clearer definition of our intentions will affect 
not only the shape of the new society evolving under our eyes, 
but will strengthen the spirit of attack and will itself be one 
of the instruments of ultimate success. Obviously, the Prime 
Minister must use guarded words and choose carefully the 
moments of utterance, but it may be the next task of a free 
Parliament to show how a disciplined democracy can take the 
diplomatic offensive. This may involve radical changes in the 
Foreign Office, a central department of war propaganda, bolder 
declarations about such matters as international economic 
organisation and the restoration of liberty in Europe. 


* * * * 


The interesting debate on the Allied Forces gave legal 
sanction to the establishment of no fewer than six foreign armies 
on British soil, to be trained under their own flags, under their 
own commanders, and under their own military law. These 
are the armies of Poland, Norway, Belgium, Holland, 
France and Czecho-Slovakia. Sir Edward Grigg, in introducing 
the Bill, said: “ We are not fighting for British freedom alone, 
and therefore we are not fighting for a purely British victory,” 
and later, “‘ This Bill represents the inmost aspirations of at 
least 100 million human beings at present under the Nazi heel. 
Britain at this proud hour is no mere home for helpless 
refugees.” Excellent. But that is why Mr. Seymour Cocks 
in a fine speech and Mr. Vernon Bartlett and many others 
inside and outside the House of Commons are pleading for 
a concerted diplomatic and propaganda offensive. Parliament 
must help to formulate and give shape to that offensive spirit. 
This is the least it can do if it is to be worthy of the men 
of the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force, who are alone making 
a free Parliament and a War of Liberation possible. 
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THE BATTLE OF ENDURANCE 


HERE are many reasons for thinking that the nation 
will be called on to face in the next few weeks the 
ordeal that it always knew it must face. Those weeks are 
critical for the enemy. He dare not slacken in his attack 
and he is bound to create an impression of success. With- 
out that the position Germany has acquired in Europe must 
crumble swiftly. Any nations which today support uer 
voluntarily, or may tomorrow, do that only because they 
believe that hers is the winning side and they must be 
on it. They know well what a German victory would mean. 
If they applaud Hitler with their lips they pray, most of 
them, for a British victory in their hearts. But if Hitler 
can still compel belief in his ultimate triumph he will keep 
his hold on small States which see no option but to enrol 
themselves under the victor’s standard. Italy would make 
any kind of peace tomorrow if she lost confidence for a 
moment in the power of the German war-machine. Spain, 
as an article on another page of this issue shows, veers 
towards the Axis just in so far as an Axis victory seems 
probable. And up till six weeks ago or less the case for 
belief in Germany’s invincibility seemed conclusive to most 
neutrals. Every country she had attacked, from Poland to 
France, had gone down before her almost without a 
struggle. Only the subjugation of a Britain ringed round, 
from Narvik to Brest, with hostile aerodromes and 
submarine-bases remained. When the invested island was 
reduced Hitler would be ruler of a Nazi Europe. 

The subjugation of Britain still remains. Not only has 
no progress been made towards that essential goal since 
the fall of France but Herr Hitler’s task looks more 
formidable every day. Hitler, in fact, has sustained his first 
check, and checks are fatal to the legend of his omnipo- 
tence. That is why no slackening of the attacks on Britain 
can be looked for till Britain’s growing strength makes it 
no longer possible to maintain them. And though that 
time will come it has not come yet. There is not much 
purpose in speculating on what form the attacks will take. 
Attempted invasion, we are officially reminded with good 
reason, is still entirely possible. It is not on the face of 
it a rational operation for an aggressor who would have 
to face immensely superior forces at sea, greatly superior 
land forces if ever he did set foot on British soil, and who, 
if he is not inferior in the air, is certainly not in command 
of that element. But there may well be, and indeed quite 
obviously are, political reasons for an endeavour which all 
reasonable military considerations would preclude. If 
Hitler does not try invasion in the few weeks remaining 
before the weather forbids extensive operations by sea or 
air, it will not be because he thinks of the sacrifice of life 
involved but because he realises it would do him more 
harm to make the attempt and fail than not to make the 
attempt at all. 

That is all there is to be said on that. Hitler’s is no 
normal mind, and there is no forecasting the courses to 
which impulse or calculation may lead him. Only two 
things are certain—that he must go on trying something, 
and that whatever he tries this country is in a far better 
position to resist him than it was six weeks ago. Defences 
are to a certain extent an absolute factor, and our shores 
are singularly well defended today. But relatively as well 
as absolutely we have greatly improved our position since 
we became Germany’s sole effective foe. Ordinary citizens 
do not know, nor seek to know, what the figures of our 
aircraft production are. It is enough to be told, as we have 
been on the highest authority, that it has outstripped that 


of Germany and is rapidly combining with the systematic 
destruction of German aeroplanes to carry us first tg 
parity and then to clear predominance in point of numbers, 
As to our superiority in quality and achievement, that js 
being demonstrated every day and every night over both 
British soil and German. It is safe to say that when 
proper weight is given to quality as well as quantity the 
R.A.F. is already fully equal to the Luftwaffe. But in 
theatre of war which stretches from the Orkneys to Aden 
it has far greater responsibilities to discharge. Herr Hitler 
is fully conscious of that, and he must seize his oppor- 
tunity while he can. 

What that comes to is that unless he can win the war 
in 1940 his chances of winning it ever are remote. He 
has always known that, and laid his plans accordingly, 
Down to the fall of France they have worked with devas- 
rating precision. Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, were 
struck methodically down. It was announced that the 
Germans would be in Paris by June 15th. They were 
there on June 14th. They were to be in London by 
August sth, but that prediction has not proved quite 
so happy, and the time-table has through force of circum- 
stances—which may be written, more briefly, R.A.F.— 
been rearranged. But the plan behind the time-table has 
not been abandoned, and cannot be till the same force of 
circumstances wipes it finally from the chart of the future. 
The first phase of the new air-war on Britain failed. It 
is the more imperative for Hitler that the second should 
succeed. That second is in progress now. The only effect 
of the day-attacks has been to reduce substantially 
Germany’s superiority in numbers in the air. Night-raids, 
Marshal Goering may genuinely believe, will have a 
different outcome. We unfortunately have no means of 
knowing what Goering does genuinely believe. About the 
losses his air-force has sustained during August he can be 
under no illusion. The German people may know nothing 
of that, but he knows everything. But he may quite 
possibly think the achievements are worth the sacrifice. 
He has seen, if the German people have not, the immensity 
of the devastation wrought in the Ruhr and other parts 
of Germany by the R.A.F.’s raids by day and night, and 
may weigh in the light of that the claims his pilots bring 
back from Britain that they have destroyed aerodromes, 
demolished aircraft-works and smashed various industrial 
establishments and naval and commercial ports to pieces. 
Whether he believes all that or not, it may be assumed 
that he does genuinely believe much more than we, with 
accurate knowledge of the paucity of the results of the 
German night-raids on Britain, could think credible. How- 
ever that may be, there is little doubt that a continuation, 
and an increase both in frequency and intensity, of the 
night-raids is to be expected for a time. 

To that ordeal the civilian population of Great Britain 
must stand up. By its courage and endurance it may do 
as much to win the war as the R.A.F. by its superb audacity 
and skill. That audacity and that skill would avail nothing 
if there were any danger that the men and women in 
raided towns and cities would flinch under the assaults of 
such bombers as do get through. Once more it is a case 
of pourvu que les civils tiennent—“ if only the civilians 
stand fast.” It can be predicted with certainty that they 
will. They have everything to encourage them. Anticipa- 
tions of the consequences of German air-attack have been 
largely falsified. Loss of life and destruction of property 
there has been, but on no alarming scale. Neither military 
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effort nor industrial output has been seriously affected. 
Worse things may be in store for a time, but raids doubly 
or trebly as destructive as have been experienced yet 
would leave us in no tragic case. It is not certain, more- 
over, that Germany is so far, in spite of one or two excep- 
tionally bad cases, deliberately striking at the civilian popu- 
Jation. What seems malignity may often be in fact 
incompetence. If civilians are being deliberately attacked 
it must mean that Hitler is seeking to.achieve his victory 
by breaking the civil population’s morale. The civil popu- 


A 


VEN if the precise purpose of the scattered night-raids by 
ngle machines or groups of two or three is not perfectly 
t is fairly obvious what the Germans are aiming at gener- 


E 


clear 
ally. To begin with, they are doing quite useful reconnaissance 
work, which may be turned to good service later, and giving 


their crews experience in night-flying. In the second place, they 
inting on depriving people of sleep and hindering indus- 


are 
trial production over a large area. In the third, they are hoping 
to unmask our defences, in which their success is negligible. 
And each single machine is, of course, dropping bombs, with 


less than even moderate success so far as military objectives are 
concerned. Sooner or later, no doubt, there will be a square 
hit somewhere instead of a near-miss, and a factory or assembly- 
plant will be put out of action. That is inevitable, and it is no 
use hoping to escape it entirely. Meanwhile, so far as London 
at any rate is concerned, people are already increasingly dis- 
inclined to leave their houses for public shelters. Some of 
them, no doubt, are quite wise in staying where they are. It 
depends very much on the type of house and the strength of its 
basement if there is one. But if the inhabitants of relatively 
flimsy villas take things too lightly there is a prospect of bad 
disasters if the raids suddenly become intensive. That will 
become more and more of a problem as winter approaches. 


* * * * 


Reing in Edinburgh during last week-end I went to Bernard 


Shaw’s new play The Millionairess, which Scotland has 
had the opportunity of seeing before London. It is in no 
Apple Cart vein; indeed the chief question it raises is 


whether Mr. Shaw means anything or whether it is just first- 


class fooling. I think pretty certainly the latter, even though 


the penniless Egyptian doctor does in the end agree under 
heavy pressure to marry the millionairess, not for her millions, 
to which he is completely indifferent, but because she has the 
most marvellous pulse in the world, “a pulse in a hundred 
thousand,” and he couldn’t bear the idea of separation from 
it. Whatever else the play may be judged to be, it is a signal 
triumph for Miss Edith Evans, who is hardly off the stage the 


whole evening. And if what Mr. Shaw wanted to do was to 
provide admirable war-time entertainment he has succeeded 
to perfection ; as Miss Evans observed in a neat little speech 
on Saturday night, “If we go on playing and you go on 


1 


anything like that will 


coming I don’t think a Blitzkrieg or 
get us down.” But, as a matter of fact, Mr. Shaw wrote 
the play some time before the war. 


. * . * 


Curiously enough I encountered more threepenny-bits in less 
the last 


than forty-eight hours in Edinburgh than I have in 
six months in London. The reason cludes me ; I simply state 
the fact. 

: * * * 

What admirable ambassadors they make, these English 
children who have gone as guests to the United States. “ There 
appears to be only one opinion here,” a friend writes to me from 
New York, “concerning the youngsters who have arrived— 


admiration and astonishment. Americans are exclaiming over 
zood looks and good behaviour, their vitality and self- 
reliance (they don’t need anyone to entertain them) and their 
speech. American children have no vocabulary ; these talk 
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lation can blunt that weapon and break it in his hands, 
They have done that so far. There is every sign that they 
will do it to the end. The ordeal will not be light. Apart 
from the actual danger, the constant nervous strain and 
cumulative loss of sleep are factors not to be discounted. 
But when civilians have borne all that, and more that may 
still come to them, they will have faced not a tithe of the 
risk and stress that fell to their kinsmen in France and 
falls to their kinsmen in the air today. In that conscious- 
ness they will unhesitatingly endure and inevitably conquer, 
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freely, pointedly and in their own language.” Incidentally, they 
made the best of first impressions by delighting the reporters, 
particularly the young gentleman of, I think, ten, who after 
supplying all the information he deemed requisite, asked his 
journalist-interrogator genially and comprehensively, “Is there 
anything else you’a like to know, my man?” What a pity Sir 
George Paish could not be more childlike in a different way. 
* * * * 

What exactly Sir George Paish did say to Senator Whecler of 
Montana will probably never be known. When two versions of 
a conversation ad deux disagree there is no known means of de- 
ciding between them, except on the ground of inherent proba- 
bilities. Sir George appears to concede that he said he was 
largely responsible for bringing America into the last war. I 
can well believe it. Sir George is an altogether amiable person. 
No one can help liking him. But if he had made an observation 
like that to an acquaintance here the acquaintance would have 
listened with all proper gravity,—and asked the next friend he 
met “ Have you heard Paish’s latest? ” Unfortunately Paish’s 
latest, which may do no harm where its author is well 
known and understood, may do incalculable harm in the United 
States, where a title, and the fact that its bearer went on a 
Treasury mission to America twenty-six years ago, invest his 
words with a significance no one would dream of ascribing to 
them here Sir George Paish is by no means the only British 
visitor to the United States who would better serve the national 
cause by staying at home. But he can still serve it by 
abandoning the lecture-tour he is said to have arranged. 

* * * * 

We have not, for some reason, heard of the R.A.F. bombing 
Essen lately. I have just been given one very sufficient reason, 
on decidedly good authority. An English business man whose 
particular work has taken him to Essen at least half-a-dozen 
times a year for years past was recently shown photographs 
of the Ruhr Valley area taken from R.A.F. reconnaissance 
machines after several bombings. His verdict, after a close 
examination, was that Essen was just not there. He may have 
been wrong, but the story the pictures told for him was that 
the place he knew so well had simply gone. 

* * * * 

Hesitant though I am about impugning the arithmetic of 
The Times, I find my credulity rather strained by the declara- 
tion in its leading article on Wednesday that “ in the settlement 
of 1919 nearly a billion and a half of Magyars were included 
in Rumania.” The population of the world is, I think, about 
two billions. Even the Buda-Pesth wireless would hardly claim 
that three-quarters of it was Magyar. 

* * * * 

We learned from the wireless on Wednesday evening that the 
Queen, in the course of a tour of industrial districts that day, 
observed, “ They are very good at darts,” and on Thursday 
morning that Mr. Churchill, visiting Ramsgate, said to an air- 
raid warden, “ Keep your pecker up.” Thus daily is the indis- 
pensability of the B.B.C. demonstrated. 

* * _ cm 
HEARD 1N THE STORES. 

Woman who knows: “ Sir Philip Joubert says he can’t tell a 

German aeroplane by the sound. I can.” JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: A YEAR’S FIGHTING 


By STRATEGICUS 


LTHOUGH it is the unexpected that happens in war, 

who, a year ago, would have dared predict that this 
anniversary would find Germany with a new ally facing a 
Britain without France? Under the conditions in which battle 
was joined, Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland and Belgium 
were doomed; but who would have dreamed that France would 
stand up to the German attack scarcely a month? So many 
developments belong to the incredible that it is not easy to 
recognise what was at least implicit in the position from the 
first. Once Britain was involved it was inevitable the war 
should be fought on the oceans of the world; and Germany, 
for her own purposes, attempted to spread its stresses over the 
five continents. In effect it was a reconstruction of an old 
problem: how to defeat sea-power by a mighty army. Ger- 
many recognised and took up the challenge. She thought to 
solve it by overawing or overrunning Europe and spreading, 
through Italy, her power to Asia and Africa. 

If these last developments are still latent, it is not for want 
of planning and resolution. It is because Britain at bay is 
recognised as so redoubtable a foe (and for our part it is to be 
regretted that she only becomes redoubtable when she is at 
bay). But in Europe Germany has seen a year of triumphs. 
Each of her campaigns has been planned with notable skill and 
developed with the boldest opportunism and resolution. It is 
true that much of her success has been due to the deliberate 
use of treachery, the scientific use of terrorism and the com- 
plete ignoring of every law and convention which mankind has 
evolved in order to prevent and limit war. It is impossible to 
disentangle them from the development of her strategy ; and 
in the campaign which opened the war and seemed most 
brilliant they conditioned events absolutely. 

By attacking Poland without warning she secured the advan- 
tage of fighting fully mobilised against an opponent only half 
ready ; and history is eloquent of the chances that expedient 
provides. In the event, however, the scope of the advantage 
was greater than anyone had imagined. The aeroplane had 
invaded war to revolutionise it. The Germans concentrated 
two great air forces in Kénigsberg and Vienna respectively, and 
at the arranged moment these were sent working according to 
the plan outlined speculatively by General Douhet. Aero- 
dromes, centres of communication, staff headquarters, were 
bombed to at least temporary uselessness. When the two army 
groups threatening the sides of the saliem Poland made in Ger- 
man territory were set in motion, they accordingly faced an 
opponent very largely deprived of all the direction which makes 
a body of troops an army. They struck, moreover, as an 
entirely modern army, with armoured divisions directed by the 
experts who had trained them, against an army of another era. 
Germany advanced on wheels and wings, while Poland 
struggled afoot. When, despite their heroic resistance, the 
Poles were reeling, the Russian army marched against their 
rear ; and all was over. 

So the internal-combustion engine gained its first victory; 
but the Poles fought against so many other handicaps that the 
French Staff, minimising their stubborn heroism, completely 
underestimated the influence of the armoured divisions, with 
disastrous results. In the Finnish campaign, for which Ger- 
many held the ring, even this assistance could not prevent the 
struggle developing into a contest between mass and morale. 
The evident skill of the last attacks in the Karelian isthmus 
could not change the character of the campaign. The big 
battalions won; and, although every one recognised the splen- 
dour of the Finnish resistance, the mechanical theory of war 
secured still further impetus. It was while this struggle was 
taking place, however, that an event occurred in the South 
Atlantic that wrote a caveat to the theory. The battle of the 
River Plate should have given the victory to Germany; but 
skill, the calm refusal to admit the peril of the big gun, and 
resolution, turned the scale without, however, seriously dis- 
turbing the French Staff’s faith in “the impregnability of the 
defensive.” 


It was a by-product of the River Plate battle that led to 
the most inglorious of our exploits during the year. The 
* Altmark,’ which carried the crews of ships sunk by the ‘ Graf 
Spee,’ was at length traced to Norwegian territorial waters and 
there boarded. It was this incident that indirectly led to the 
Norwegian campaign, since the Germans anticipated any move. 
ment we might make to deprive them of the use of territorial 
waters by occupying Oslo and the ports of Bergen, Trondhjem 
and Narvik. They seized Denmark in order to control the 
doors of the Baltic ; and, making all allowance for treachery, 
the occupation of Norway was a skilful and daring operation, 
But, placing the Germans in a position to challenge our block- 
ade on better terms, it could not be tolerated; and an atiempt 
was made by us to seize Trondhjem. It is still not clear 
whether the keystone of the plan was deliberately taken out 
while the operations were in progress, or whether the capture 
of the fjord was not recognised to be the keystone. But what 
happened was only too clear. The operations had to face tre- 
mendous handicaps in any case without permitting the enemy 
to move in the rear of the operative arm of the attack. When 
this occurred all was over. The rest was anticlimax—even 
the prolonged struggle for Narvik, which had to be abandoned 
when taken. 

But the debate on the evacuation was only just concluded 
when Germany attacked in force on the Western Front. With 
great ingenuity a force was landed in the rear of the main 
defensive line in Holland; and to assist the Dutch command to 
draw the obvious conclusion, the Germans delivered a bar- 
barous bombardment of Rotterdam. In five days the army 
surrendered. But by this time the bridges across the Albert 
Canal, left intact by some oversight, had been used to fling 
a force into Belgium behind the main defensive system, and 
the Allies were, therefore, unable to take up their positions 
before their help was gravely discounted. More serious still, 
the French, falling back through Sedan, allowed the Germans 
to follow them over the Meuse Bridge, and at once armoured 
divisions were thrown across the river. They advanced west- 
ward, compelling the retreat of the Allied armies in Beigium, 
and southward, creating the utmost confusion behind the lines. 
General Gamelin never recovered control of his armies. In a 
few days there was a complete division between the units on the 
left and right wings, and while the former was attacked in front 
armoured divisions advanced up the Channel coast in its rear. 
The Belgian Army was beaten into submission, and after the 
splendid incidents at Calais and Boulogne there occurred the 
epic of Dunkirk. 

What had happened to France? Attacked immediately on the 
Somme she maintained her positions for only four days. and 
four days later it was realised that she could fight no more. 
The rest, once more, is anticlimax. Italy had entered the war 
when it was quite clear that France was down and out ; but so 
far, in the larger sense, her intervention has been a matter of 
gesture, though her operations have shown a very workmanlike 
character. It is the development of the direct offensive against 
Britain that is the most interesting and important feature of the 
end of the year. It is over nine weeks since the French armis- 
tice began, and Germany has been free to devote all her 
energies to Britain. In four she had con.pelled Holland and 
Belgium to surrender, and convinced France that an armistice 
was the only hope. What has Germany achieved in these nine 
weeks against the British Empire alone? She has made no 
serious advance in her blockade of Britain. In the first phase 
of her air offensive she received an undisguised check, and the 
second is still developing. 

Indeed, we might also be tempted to a rash optimism if we 
took these facts apart from the moral of the French collapse. 
The imposing successes of Germany are due to intense (and, of 
course, unscrupulous) preparation and intense preoccupation 
with war. France was not prepared either materially or men- 


tally. It seems impossible to interpret the abortive operations 
which Gamelin made in September to support the Poles, by 
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attacking between the Moselle and the Rhine, as other than 
defeatist in inspiration. 

How do we stand on the threshold of the second year of the 
war? We must guard against the dangerous illusion that we 
are the stronger for the defection of France. But we have 
certainly jettisoned much of our baggage-train that would have 
ruined us as it did France; for of course we now realise that 
France was beaten before she engaged. Our main strategy is 
intact, though the pressure of the blockade is weakened in 
some directions; and we have discovered how to invade Ger- 
many while the Channel which holds her off holds us in. We 
have discovered that at long last man will always dominate the 
machine, that numbers can be a deadly obsession, that quality 
is of more importance than quantity. If these are truisms they 
nevertheless belong to the obvious that is the last to be realised. 
So, stripped of illusion, fully recognising that we have only 
ourselves to count upcn, we enter the second year strategically 
so placed that we can see no possibility of Germany defeating 
us and with reasonable hope that if we use our powers wisely, 
that is offensively, to the full we can bring her to ruin. 


PARLIAMENT IN WAR 


IRST of all a word about ourselves. Gallant and inde- 

pendent Arnold Wilson is gone, Ronald Cartland, cruel 
loss of a brave spirit, Porritt who quietly stepped away, and 
now Peter Eckersley, sportsman and friend of so many. These 
we mourn, due proportion of the first hundred thousand 
casualties. 

Two things have come back to the Front Bench in the past 
session, grip and oratory, or in plainer language, Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Consider the sequence of catastrophes in Holland, 
Belgium, France and Italy, then place alongside them the 
speeches of the Prime Minister. History knows no comparison. 
If Dunkirk was an epic, if our Air Force and Navy perform daily 
miracles, if the whole civilian population is inspired to fresh 
efforts, then let praise be given to that great and gallant man 
who has matched each occasion with prompt and punctual 
action and clothed the action in immortal language. Parliament 
and people have been waiting for leadership, they have it now 
in full measure. 

But Parliament is bigger than the sum of individual mem- 
bers and it knows the issues which are at stake, knows that its 
own existence for the time being depends on the skill and 
valour of the Royal Air Force. This fact alone haunts its 
deliberations and gives heart-searchings even to the most insen 
sitive member. If there are guilty men, too many share the 
guilt for any one man to start the mud-flinging. nor is that the 
mood. A general confession is the least that the country would 
expect. But this Parliament is five years old, and the rapid 
movement of events may well bring new ideas, new measures 
There is an impatience in the 
Parliament, in 
The change 


and new men to the front. 
country which is slowly being reflected in 
the governing tendencies and tempo of its rulers. 
of Government is only a partial answer to that impatience 
Parliament is presiding not only over a war, but also over 
a social revolution. The Prime Minister is inevitably and 
primarily concerned with the major strategy of the war. In 
this respect criticism is sober and specific, mainly directed 
to what can be seen, such as home defences, the Home Guard 
and the working of A.R.P 
always be called if there is a strong demand for more informa 
tion, and this has been done on more than one occasion 


In any case a Secret Session can 


] suggest that there are three main themes which have been 
revealed by this Parliament, all of which are likely to recut 
as the war proceeds: a closer approach to equality of sacrifice 


and complete mobilisation of man-power, reform of the Civil 
Service, and, thirdly, all that is involved in the liberty of 
It is a profound mistake to regard these subjects 


a bold and balanced approach to them 1s 


the subject 
as academic 
tial to winning the war 
Che first involves 





economic policy, priority 


question 
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organisation, the effects of the Purchase Tax, rates of pay and 
allowances for soldiers and civilians, rationing and communal 
feeding, free milk and family allowances, justice for the new 
depressed areas and a host of kindred questions. The House 
reposes great confidence in two business men, Sir Andrew 
Duncan and Lord Woolton, the two best of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
appointments ; but they are sceptical of the Committees and 
Boards and apparent contradictions so far revealed, and they 
await enlightenment on a number of practical points. Mr. 
Gordon Macdonald, a highly respected miner and member 
for a Lancashire division, said in the Budget debate: “ There 
is something wrong with a war which places so heavy a 
burden on the nation, when one family carries so large a 
share of it and the other so small a part . . it is unfair 
that they should be so much better off than 
in pre-war days, while other families are so much worse off 


civilian workers 


because their boys have been called up.” 

The second question affects the Civil Service, or more 
exactly the machinery of Government. War has only 
hastened what has been long due for reform. In defence of 
the civil servant it should be said that the attack is often 
unfair, because the whole procedure is based on a leisurely 
peace-time pace, often affected by confusion or absence of a 
clear-cut policy and influenced by weak and inexperienced 
Ministers. Nevertheless, Government machinery wants a 
radical spring-cleaning. It is not only that effective power 
resides with 1,300 administrative grade officers (out of half 
a million civil servants) recruited from a narrow class of 
highly successful examinees, though this long-term aspect needs 
a searching enquiry. More important for the moment are 
the antiquated business methods employed, inadequate 
devolution of responsibility, insufficient attention to policy- 
formation, including the use of survey and scientific research, 
departmentalism and unnecessarily detailed 
Treasury control. The War Office is a notorious example, and 
has baffled three young Ministers. The most 
hopeful augury at the moment is that there are scores of men 
from business, from the Universities, from the professions, 
from literature—some of the ablest young men in this country 

now inside Government offices, in the Ministries of Shipping 
and Economic Warfare, Supply and Labour, Food and Informa 
tion. It is imperative that the influence of these new streams 
of talent shall not be lost. The relation between Government 
and industry, Government and the social services, Government 


exaggerated 


successive 


and public opinion will never be the same again. In future 
it will not be enough for Parliament to expose particular 
examples of maladmuinistration: it must demand a systematic 
overhaul of the machinery, such as Lord Beaverbrook has 


quickly secured in one particular Department. 


Thirdly, there is the important set of questions affecting 
the liberty of the subject and public opinion. It is no 
accident that Parliament has spent so much time on refugees 
and aliens, detention of private citizens, the Swinton Com 
mittee, the Silent Column, Cooper’s Snoopers, the tax on the 
written word, the freedom of the Press and the freedom of 
Parliament itself. Nor is it an accident that independent and 
outspoken members, including at least five University mem 
bers, have figured in these controversies. It has been the 
Wintertons and Wedgwoods, the Herberts and Hills, the 
Harveys and the Hopkinsons, the de la Beres and Stokes, the 
Maxtons and the Manders, who on issues have 
challenged authority in the name of some threatened liberty, 
and, needless to add, they have not always agreed with each 
other. But let no one underrate the importance of what 
Milton called “the liberty to know, to utter and to argue 
freely, according to conscience, which is above all liberties.” 
After all it was Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn, a Conservative 
University member and a Parliamentary Private Secretary, who 
““T think it is not exces 


various 


said in the recent debate on refugees 
sive to say that there has hardly ever before in our history been 
such an accumulation of administrative blunders without some 
Secretary of State falling for it.” 

The Prime Minister recently authorised a Liberal Cabinet 
Minister, Sir Archibald Sinclair, to assure the country that in 
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all essentials a free Parliament and Press would be preserved 
and that all extraordinary powers would be restored with victory 
and peace. That assurance was needed. Nobody wishes to 
nag ; some freedoms must be surrendered for the duration of 
the war, but others are part of the very objects and aims of 
the war to preserve and vindicate. An open-eyed democracy 
is fighting this war, and it will not tolerate a traitor or a spy, 
a profiteer or a muddle-headed department. These are words 
which it understands, and it will back any measures to deal with 
such people. But it suspects censorship of opinion and secret 
committees ; it cares nothing for those who talk of “ morale ” and 
“columns” ; it would be angry if it knew that attempts were 
made to keep Mr. Priestley off the radio. It will pour out 
money for Spitfires or the Red Cross, it will give unlimited 
service, it will form a people’s army in two months, but it 
wants information, accurate and up-to-date, it wants music and 
recreation and more equality of sacrifice all round. 

Parliament more and more will reflect that mood. As the 
autumn leaves begin to fall and the evenings grow darker, public 
opinion may change, but Parliament must be sensitive and 
responsive to those changes. It must be close enough to the 
Executive to ventilate grievances and to safeguard essential 
liberties. France is our warning and example. 


SPAIN’S DREAM OF EMPIRE 


By PROF. E. ALLISON PEERS 


HETHER or no Spain will enter the war on the side 

of Hitler dees not, as is often asserted, depend solely 
upon Hitler’s good pleasure. The Peninsular War was a proof 
that Spaniards would always resist foreign oppression and not 
recoil before hopeless odds, and the exploits of both sides in 
the recent Civil War showed that Spanish courage and deter- 
mination are as great in the twentieth century as they were 
in the nineteenth. If Hitler wants Spain as an ally, his only 
chance will be to persuade her that his victory is near enough 
to make her participation in a second war practicable and at 
the same time to promise her rich territorial rewards. 

“ Spain,” wrote Mr. Aubrey Bell in 1929, “has no policy 
of external conquest; she is content to develop her internal 
resources and guard her southern frontier by retaining a strip 
of the coast of North Africa . . . . Spain’s real future hegemony 
is spiritual.” If this were still true, it would be as useless 
for Hitler to tempt Spain with French Morocco in 1940 as 
it was for the Kaiser to tempt her with Gibraltar in 1914. 
But it is not still true: Spain has claims against Britain and 
France which may be described as potential war-aims, and 
the Phalangists, since August, ly dominant in 
Spanish politics, have ever since their foundation seven years 
developing and popularising a frankly 


1939, complete 
ago been slowly 
Imperialistic policy. 

Among the “27 points” of the “Phalanx,” or Spanish 
Fascist Party, all but one of which were incorporated by 
General Franco’s National Party, the F.E.T., in April, 1937, 
“ Spain has a will to empire.” “What is your watch- 
word?” runs one of the questions in the Catechism of the 
OO.JJ., or Youth Groups, of the Party. The answer is: El 
Imperio hacia Dios: “ The Empire which turns to God.” To 
the National Party, on its foundation, was officially entrusted 
“an Imperial and Catholic mission.” In the preamble to a 
decree creating the “Grand Imperial Order of the Red 
Arrows,” the Caudillo lamented that Spain had for so long 
lost her “Imperial mission and destiny” and summoned his 
followers to set out with him upon their “Imperial and 
Catholic way.” 

When such language was first used, peace-loving Spaniards 
not connected with the Party asked themselves what it meant. 
Did it mean anything at all? If “ Empire” were just a pic- 
turesque synonym for “ national prosperity” or an abbrevia- 
tion for “ spiritual empire,” if the allusions to Spain’s imperial 
past were mere oratory, designed to give an attractive appear- 
ance to the Phalangist shop-window, it mattered little. But 
this interpretation was belied by the definiteness of the official 
language. When, for example, on February 2nd, 1938, the 
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Imperial crown and shield of Charles V were restored as tye 
arms of the new Spanish State, a decree announced that these 
arms were “a symbol of the Imperial idea” and that the 
famous columns and the words “ Plus ultra” had been intep. 
tionally retained as symbolising a future Spanish overseas 
expansion. 

If this was the restrained language of authority, it may be 
imagined with what luxuriance it soon began to blossom iy 
the imagination and speech of the hundred-per-cent. Spaniard, 
and how eagerly, when the war was over, it was taken up by 
the man in the street—or, more properly, by the man in the 
café and the student at the university. Yet, though Spain has 
always retained a jealous hold on her small corner of Africa 
and no good Spaniard ever fails to dream occasionally of a 
Mauretamian Empire, it really seemed inconceivable that 
General Franco could be reviving the post-Reconquest pro- 
jects of Ferdinand the Catholic and looking for a new Ximenes 
de Cisneros to help him carry them‘into effect. In a twentieth 
century Europe, what lasting benefit could Spain derive from 
even a successful campaign against the French possessions in 
Africa? And, in any case, can she be so unmindful of the 
lessons taught her by the loss of her first Empire as seriously 
to desire a second? 

Apparently she can—or rather the more intransigent of the 
Phalangists can. True, their concrete demands are at present 
considerably more modest than the language of the speeches 
in which they make them. Command of the Straits of Gibraltar 
and sume further concessions in Morocco will do to go on 
with. Despite recent Mexican apprehensions, there is no 
thought of immediate territorial re-conquests in Spanish 
America. “ Spain’s imperial dreams,”wrote Don Crescencio de 
Gardeazabal last April, “may be defined as mastery of the 
Straits, expansion in North Morocco and a cordial under- 
standing with Portugal.” Elsewhere he speaks of an “ intimate 
spiritual, moral, cultural and economic union with Hispano 
America and the Philippines.” If the African objectives were 
easily attained, this last desideratum might well take on a 
very different appearance. 

Such ideas, planted anew in Spanish minds by General 
Franco, sedulously cultivated by the Phalangists, who point 
encouragingly to the Imperial exploits of the Italians (rightly 
considered by all Spaniards to be inferior to themselves as 
fighters) have been gathered and re-sown, not by the war- 
weary people as a whole but by fire-eaters who believe that 
Spain has now a chance to assert herself which may not recut. 
The first sign that the seed was bearing fruit appeared in 
June when, with the approval of the other Guaranteeing Powers, 
Spain formally took over the administration of internationalised 
Tangier. Spain, quite naturally, has always desired to include 
Tangier in her Moroccan protectorate, and, since its inter- 
nationalisation, has continually pressed for further privileges 
there, and occasionally obtained them. The spontaneity and 
exuberance of the rejoicings which were held all over the 
country on June 15th-16th suggested that the demonstrators 
believe the occupation to be equivalent to a conquest. And 
this was, in fact, the general opinion, fomented by the Spanish 
Press. The Spanish Minister in Tangier, Don Manuel Amieba, 
was even reported by the Efe agency as saying that he supposed 
the “Spanish Legation would not bear that name much 
longer.” In Madrid and other large towns, crowds marched 
through the streets and held mass mectings to the cry of 
“ Tangier for Spain!” “Our glorious leader,” remarked the 
Diario Vasco of June 16th, in announcing a public meeting, 
“has won the war for us and is now going to win us af 
Empire.” 

And the celebrations were not entirely unofficial ; they 
were held, some of the papers went so far as to say, “by 
order of our Leader.” It happened that, on the evening of 
June 14th, a ceremony was being held in the Madrid National 
Library, at which Sr. Serrano Sufer, Franco’s alter ego, was 
to make a speech in his presence. Against a background of 
flag-waving, military display and martial music, the last para- 
graph of that speech sounded as topical as if it had been 
composed that morning. Saluting the Caudillo, “ victorious 
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today yesterday,” the Minister declared that, under his 
leaders! p, “ Spain, in this decisive hour, will affirm her world- 
rights.” 

“The next move was made by General Franco himself—on the 
subiect of Gibraltar. In the last war, anti-British Gibraltar 
ations soon became frequent in Spain, but nothing 


demon 
more happened. This time matters have gone farther. On 
July 17th, the eve of the anniversary celebrations of the 1936 


revolution, the Caudillo referred in a speech, to “ the bequest 
of Gibraltar and the vision of Africa,’ which, he said, were 
after four hundred years still an “etcrnal obligation” for 
he allusion, not generally understood in this country, 


Spain 
was to the testament of Queen Isabel the Catholic, who, on her 
death 1504, ordered her daughter and son-in-law, Joan and 


Philip. and their heirs on the Spanish throne, always to keep 
as part of the royal patrimony “the city of Gibraltar with all 
that pertains to it, and neither to give it away nor alienate 
it from the Crown.” The order was disregarded in 1783, 
when Gibraltar, first captured from Spain by Britain in 1704, 
was permanently ceded to her, and General Franco would 
appear to have meant that Spain must make the recovery of 
Gibraltar a primary aim of her foreign policy. 

He may well have meant no more, but it is clear from the 
Spanish Press that Germany is doing her utmost to arouse 
long-slumbering Spanish ambitions and to create new ones, 
so as to be able in time to use Spain for her own purposes. 
“The new Europe,” a Nazi publicist is quoted by the Spanish 
Press recently as having declared, “will need a greater Spain 
to be the partner of the Axis Powers, for together the three 
States will have to fulfil their new mission.” It seems incredible 
that a nation of practical idealists can be misled by such 
phrases, but if Spain falls a victim to the Axis 
Powers it will be because she has been persuaded that by 
joining them she can realise her dream of Empire. 


) TRANSATLANTIC 
TRANSFER 


By HONOR CROOME 
Murray Bay, Canada 


HOUGH Government evacuation of children overseas is 
suspended, the private exodus goes on, at the time of 
writing, unabated. Every week thousands of passengers, mostly 
mothers with their families or children travelling in groups 
with a few adult supervisors, disembark on this the safer side 
of the Atlantic and scatter to their new homes. Each dis- 
embarkation is the climax of weeks of hard work and uncer- 
inty; for all, the passage has meant anxiety, and for most a 
od deal of discomfort. It is worth while. One may 
beforehand the street lights shining peacefully and 
devoid of searchlights; the reality still betters expecta- 
tion. The greater anxiety remains—one cannot run away from 
the world’s destiny, nor forget the heartache of broken homes 
and the danger of loved ones. But the children are safe; the 
vulnerable, innocent future. That, just now, is the main thing. 
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tions into guarantees of support, and these must be recent 
and specific. 

But the merging process takes time, for the currency regu- 
lations afford a rich and fluid muddle. No money may be 
sent or taken out of the country except for approved pur- 
poses—that is the main principle. But what does it involve? 
Is self-support for evacuees an approved purpose? No—not 
beyond ten pounds a head, for which one’s banker will obtain 
a Treasury certificate. But that decision is reached only 
gradually, as is the definition of “taking money out of the 
country.” Enquiry one, at the Passport Office, elicits the in- 
formation that if one is lucky enough to have resources of 
one’s own on the other side, one need only produce evidence 
to that effect. Enquiry two, of the manager of a large London 
branch of the Big Five, brings perplexity and the calling into 
consultation of the bank’s Exchange Control expert. Enquiry 
three, of the expert, yields the staggering news that not only 
must all such resources be remitted to London regardless of 
their owner’s whereabouts, but that any income earned while 
abroad must be remitted likewise. Enquiry four—unofficial, to a 
Treasury “ contact ”°—brings a welcome denial of this last, but 
confirmation on the main point. Advice from the expert leads 
to the filling up of a form (designed for the use of importers 
requesting permission to have the rough equivalent of an 
American artisan’s wage remitted from London. So the expert 
thinks that perhaps, after all, we may be an approved purpose ? 

Safety first; enquiry five, at the Passport Office again, luckily 
prevents the despatch of this form, which would (it appears 
infallibly have resulted in the refusal of a permit. Enquiry 
six, direct—in defiance of proper procedure—to the Bank of 
England, discloses a private legal tangle and leads straight back 
to the beginning: ten pounds a head and a guarantee of 
support. A cable cuts the Gordian knot; nearly a month has 
gone, and at least three possible liners. At every stage, more- 
over, while the financial experts have shown considerable un- 
willingness to do or say anything until a permit has been 
obtained, the Passport Office has made the grant of a permit 
conditional on the financial situation being clear ; while their 
request to know the exact date of departure harmonises very 
imperfectly with the shipping companies’ refusal to reserve 
berths until the permit is safely in hand. (Now, permits 
will not be granted unless berths have been reserved already; 
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so the confusion is complete. 

Then there is the question of valuables. The Press an- 
nounces one week-end that jewellery may not be taken, apart 
from wedding-rings, signet-rings and gold watches to the value 
This is a blow for anyone counting 
But how 


of ten or twelve pounds. 
on a diamond nest-egg, but comprehensible enough. 


rigid is the limit? And what about other things? Lace? 
First editions? Works of art? No answer. It may be clear 
by now. Certainly it has not been clear for a good 


many travellers who might have doubled their ten pounds, if 
no more, by the sale of an odd treasure. No one, it seems, 
is competent to give a general ruling. 
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out the happy ending. One appreciates the difficulties of 
Officialdom, understaffed and harassed, grappling with the 
Protean bulk of new regulations without a moment of leisure 
in which to think over their implications and applications. 
Indeed Officialdom’s patience, courtesy and helpfulness are 
amazing. But why is it so divided against itself? Why not 
a Treasury liaison-officer at the Passport Office, and 
authoritative Passport Office circulars to private bankers for 
their clients’ information? Though the Government has 
refused to take direct and large-scale responsibility, this busi- 
ness of evacuation is of more than private benefit. Each child, 
each woman caring for children, each expectant mother, safely 
sent overseas is one less mouth to provision, one Jess potential 
casualty, one less responsibility for the defenders of the 
fortress which is Britain. Without questioning the need for 
the thorough investigation of bona fides, or of that rigid ten- 
pound limit on resources, surely one may reasonably ask that 
the long road to S.S. ‘Anonymous’s ’ gang-plank be made, if not 
Shorter, at least a little less tortuous and a little better 
signposted. 


AN ILL-WIND 


By RICHARD CHURCH 


HE Prime Minister has tried to kill Official English. Having 

spent twenty-four of the most formative years of my life in 
Government Departments, I almost began this premature grave- 
side oration by the following minute: “I am directed to state 
that in the view of the Prime Minister it is considered, under 
Section One of the Common-sense Act, 1940, that having 
regard to the present emergency, and to the exigencies arising 
under the abnormal conditions arising therefrom, officers 
and staff of all Government Offices shall, on and after the date 
of this memorardum, discontinue the use of such terminology 
as has hitherto been practised in all communications, minutes 
and reports, and shall substitute, wherever possible, a direct 
expression of facts and opinions in phrases of as limited scope 
as is compatible with ——” 

But there I stick: I flounder once again in a past which 
happily I escaped from some years ago. How much it resembles 
Looking back on these years, I lift my feet with 
difficulty, and begin to feel that old sense of stifling. What 
bitter humiliations I recall as I think of the “ In-tray” and the 
“ Out-tray,’ the remparts of files which hold my depressed 
handwriting, semolina upon semolina of words, stringing out 
over the best and what should have been the brightest years of 
my life. I could feel anger even now, though I am safe, and dare 
to think I have escaped, with my sense of the English language 
intact. Is it a false security? A cold sweat creeps out from my 
skin as I admit the doubt. For who could escape the creeping 
stain of those ill-used years during which I was caught in the 
machine and made to grind out the stuff that masquerades as 
English under the heading “On His Majesty’s Service.” 

Does His Majesty Know what a mis-service that is? Hitherto 
none of his Ministers has warned him that his loyal and 
faithful people have, as a body, no voice except this chipped 
and flattened gramophone-record, Official English. What a vile 
dirge it is! How insidious its poison, working on the brains 
and vitality of the Civil Services who have to turn it on. 
I know, as the Prime Minister knows, what a_ hateful 
simulacrum it is. I recall how I entered the Service, as an 
eager youth, resolved to dedicate my life to literature and to 
earn my bread and butter as an official. I would keep the two 
activities apart. Before and after office hours I would “ play 
the sedulous epe” to the most lucid masters of verse and prose. 
For seven hours a day I would lie fallow and submissive, until 
an opportunity should arise for me to strike a blow of revolt. 

That programme held for some years. From five in the 


a bog 


morning until breakfast-time, and again from six in the evening 
until midnight, cutting sleep to a minimum, I laboured to 
capture the secret of sound, ringing English that said what it 
What a joyous fight! 


meant. An open-air fight, amongst 
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heroes: that is how it seems now I look back. And with what 
contempt for the dangers involved I gave myself to the con. 
ditioning demanded in official files. I got the jargon by heart, 
“ Stock” letters, in which all Government departments delight 
because of their safety against the possibilities of departure 
from precedent, or the disruptive display of individuality by 
junior officers, became my horn-book. I memorised whole 
“runs,” congeries of words like those passages in the Nordic 
Sagas which recur without meaning. I tried to make myself a 
model] of docility in the matter of minutes and reports. 

But I was always suspect. 1 could not live down the 
evidence of the activities of my other haif. It was known 
by my superior officers that I was gradually becoming a 
“writer.” And amongst Civil Servants, as a body, public 
self-expression has up till recently been regarded as the 
stigmata of a bounder. I was watched and warded: treated 
kindly but firmly. At last I struck. There came a day when, 
inflamed perhaps by a small success in the other world of letters, 
I wrote the following minute in a file. It was concise, and 
it stated the case with absolute exactness I wrote, “ This 
man is a liar.” And I signed the minute. My immediate 
superior officer was a typical Civil Servant. That is to say, 
he was not typical of anything. He was distinctly odd. He 
was a flat-earth theorist, and had often tried to convict me 
of sin and degeneration in believing that the earth was round. 
He also had an unfailing supply of chocolate creams in his 
pockets, which he would slip into his mouth with an un- 
conscious, wiping motion. He also rattled his money in his 
trouser pocket. He was a purist, and believed that only a 
picked few were to be saved ; all of them flat-earthists. Apart 
from all this, he was a typical Civil Servant, cautious, long- 
winded, non-committal, and again cautious. 

He brought my minute back. The room was hushed. He 
looked at me, and my two colleagues looked at me. I heard 
the last chocolate cream dissolve in his two-dimensional anatomy. 
“Did you write this?” he said. I pointed to my signature 
and said nothing. “ You know that once a minute is written 
it can never be deleted from a file?” I replied that I had no 
intention of deleting it. I had said what I meant, and I had 
stated the facts. I began to grow inspired. My two selves 
incandesced and flamed together. I stood up, I approached 
him, I took the file and, selecting the apposite items of 
correspondence which had provoked my minute, I fluttered 
them before him between finger and thumb. I poured forth 
rhetoric about the monstrous machine of bureaucracy which 
for years had been undermining my character, and I told him, 
in effect, that I was now a David about to slay a Goliath. 

And was there a grand climax to this literary rebellion? 
No! There is never a climax in the Civil Service. Indiscre- 
tions are swallowed up. The tide of precedents, the waiters 
of jargon, roll on and crumble such audacious little sand 
castles. Nothing happened. My minute was followed by a 
long one from the flat-earth theorist, the chocolate cream addict, 
in which he passed on the information that, having regard to 
the circumstances as evidenced in the correspondence, it would 
appear that the applicant’s statements were not strictly in 
accordance with those within the cognisance of the DPepart- 
ment. And he was right. So was I. But he is, I suspect, still 
a valuable Civil Servant. And I, by the grace of Bunyan, 
Hazlitt and others of that kind, have escaped. Now, however, 
that the Prime Minister has put his foot down, I begin to 
wonder whether I was not precipitate. 


IZAAK WALTON 


TuatT lucent, dewy, crystal prose— 
Oh, what a priceless dish 
Whereon—a feast for tongue, eye, nose, 
Beyond the gourmet’s wish— 
To serve, with tongue of nightingale, 
Not manna soused in hydromel, 
Garnished with moly and asphodel, 
But Fish! 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN experiment in naturalisation, of which something was said 
earlier in the year, is promising well; and it is hoped that the 
success is due not only to the influence of the best breeding season 
within memory. Two imported game birds have produced 
families on an English estate under the direction of Imperial 
Chemicals. They are an American quail and an Indian partridge. 
A few pair of quail from Africa usually come to the West 
of England and to Wales and breed. North Devon and West 
Pembrokeshire are favoured haunts in my own experience. They 
are, of course, migrants, and considering how common the bird 
is in France, it is surprising that the yearly incursion is no bigger. 
Whether it may be possible to encourage regular immigration or 
establish residents here is another question. The partridge, which 
somewhat resembies the French partridge, but is a rather heavier 
bird, should be as easy to naturalise as, say, the Guinea fowl which 
the founders of the Zoo first introduced. The prime difficulty 
at the moment is to find food. Perhaps these birds are better 
worth feeding than the army of superfluous dogs and cats. A 
general attack on sparrows and rats would save the food a 
thousand times over. 


Allied Farmers 

Persecution abroad brought to our island great access of wealth 
and skill through the agency of the Huguenots who found asylum 
here. Persecution abroad has brought us during the present year 
many people of many nationalities skilled in various forms of 
industry. Among those of whom little or nothing has been heard 
are Czech farmers. It was once suggested that English farming 
could best be revived by the establishment of small farms, 
scattered about the country under the direction of Danes or 
Swedes. Our farmers, who after all know their own land best, 
were not a little scornful. They are not at all scornful of the 
Czech farmers who have done this very thing. Farms now 
being worked and organised by Czecns in England are locally 
acknowledged as masterpieces worthy of imitation. 


Timely Swarms 

Old country sayings, though often completely unscientific, are 
generally founded on experience and endorse wisdom. They may 
nevertheless be quite upset by the advance of science. In this 
class is the doggerel about the value of a swarm of bees. It is 
quite wrong to suppose, according to some bee masters, that a 
swarm in May, alleged to be worth a load of hay, is any more 
valuable than a swarm in July, assessed at less than a fly. Early 
swarming robs an active hive of the best of their honey collectors 
at a vital season, and the new hive has to spend valuable time on 
other jobs. It does not as a rule do great service in its first year. 
July swarming on the other hand gives the new colony just 
time to settle down for the winter after the year’s contribution to 
honey-collecting has already been made. So for myself I rejoice 
in the safe housing of a late swarm discovered on a roadside 
hedge in July. 


Tame Weeds 

A pleasant addition to a garden, as it seems to me, is the 
inclusion of a patch given up to wild flowers, and one of its 
virtues is that it is at its best when the rest of the garden is apt 
to become a little dingy. Willowherb, yellow loose-strife, scabious, 
snapdragon, St. John’s wort, bedstraw, pimpernel all blossom 


late and freely, It is in the interval between oxlip and agrimony 
that the wild patch is inferior. Among the weeds that must not 
be permitted are bugle, tormentil, and dogs’ mercury. All are too 
lusty and vagrom. 


Wild Food 


We might perhaps learn from some of our foreign guests not 


on ow to grow more food, but how to cook, preserve and eat 
m sorts of food. A generation ago a Japanese visitor said 
that the best thing he could do by way of practical gratitude for 
hospitality was to give his hosts a recipe for cooking young 
bracken fronds, which—experto crede—are a most insipid food 
when cooked conventionally. We should do well to learn from 


our French guests the value of several sorts of mushroom, 
especially champignon. It is plentiful and has the rare and 
in ible quality of keeping indefinitely. It is also worth 
remembering that tinned mushroom powders, a food that the 
talians delight in, was taken to the Antarctic by our explorers. 
flavours are not to be despised in war-time. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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**Young Tom Edison.”’ At the Regal. 

Tue style of this film—whatever its defects—marks a refresh- 
ing change from the carefully formulated biographies directed 
by William Dieterle and usually starring Paul Muni as Zola or 
Pasteur. Not that the Dieterle films are either dull or incom- 
petent ; indeed, their production qualities are considerably higher 
than those of Young Tom Edison, but the lighter touch, the 
airier approach of Norman Taurog introduces a not un- 
welcome originality to the screen-portrayal of the lives of 
famous men. 

The incidence of air-raid warnings has made it impossible for 
the reviewer to Jay hands on a biography of Edison, and it is 
therefore necessary for him to accept the producer’s statement 
that the incidents depicted are based on fact. As usual in this 
type of film, the need for compression, and for telescoping 
Into a few days (or even hours) a series of events which in life 
may have covered several years, tends to give the story a 
melodramatic and «ven fantastic atmosphere in which our credu- 
lity suffers a certain strain. But this is, in the end, a defect 
which must be accepted because it is inevitable, and regarded 
therefore in the same way as other accepted conventions of stage 
and screen. In this particular film the boy Edison saves his 
mother’s life by using the principles of reflection to give enough 
light for an operation, and immediately afterwards saves a train 
from crashing over a broken viaduct by signalling a morse warn- 
ing on a locomotive whistle to his little sister, who is on the 
doomed train. No doubt the real Edison may have done both 
these things during his youth; we must regretfully accept the 
film convention which crushes them both into about twenty- 
four hours. 

But Young Tom Edison—even if you cannot stomach its tem- 
poral compressions—has a great many virtues to recommend it. 
Mickey Rooney, in the name part, gives a very good perform- 
ance, completely freed from the hectic exuberance into which 
the style and content of his recent films have landed him. The 
scenes with his parents, for instance, are remarkably natural and 
sincere; here, of course, Norman Taurog’s talent for intimate 
shooting is an important factor. There is something very human 
in all those aspects of the film in which the wayward young 
genius is seen vis-a-vis the affectionate incomprehension of his 
father and the comprehensive trustfulness of his mother. The 
parents are very well played by George Bancroft and Fay Bainter, 
although the former is somewhat hampered by a pair of side- 
whiskers which are just about as bogus as those of a gaffer in 
village-hall amateur theatricals. 

The general tenor of the story owes a little to Samuel Smiles 
and a lot to the great mythology of American Success Stories. 
On the one hand we see the youthful Edison clawing with adoles- 
cent enthusiasm at the mysteries of the Universe (and thereby 
setting fire to his school with an unpleasant mixture of chemi- 
cals); on the other we see him setting up as a pedlar of tobacco, 
sweets and his own hand-printed newspaper on a railway train 
in order to buy the books he waats. Pathos is provided by the 
fact that his antics cause his fellow townsfolk to regard him as 

addled”; triumph, of course, follows when, by saving the 
train, he becomes a local hero and gets a job as a telegraphist <t 
Detroit. Here the film ends—to be followed later on by 
Edison the Man (with Spencer Tracy), in which the main career 
of the genius will be traced. It seems a pity, since the second 
film is already completed, that it cculd not be shown simul- 
taneously in another cinema. The two films together would make 
for a lively and instructive two nights’ cinema going. 

Meantime, as distant sirens wail beyond Rooney’s tousled and 
visionary head, one may well wonder how many of the real 
Edison’s inventions have since been perverted to the base uses of 
war. In that thought the film has a real as well as a fictitious 


pathos. BASIL WRIGHT. 
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1940 


THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. Writers are urged to study the art 
of compression.—Ed., ‘‘ The Spectator *’] 


PACIFICISM AS VOCATION 


Sm,—Let me make one more effort to clear away the smoke-screen 
of ambiguity which has been sent out over this discussion. So far 
as I am concerned, the question is not the nature of pacificism but 
the nature of God. I mean by pacificism the belief that it is wrong 
in any circumstance to fight, and, in particular, that it is wrong to 
defend one’s country by arms. If anyone chooses to mean by 
pacificism the vague and platitudinous opinion that war is a_ bad 
thing, I cannot help it. At any rate, there are people who are 
pacificists in my sense and, until I have evidence to the contrary, I 
shall assume that the Archbishops were talking to them when they 
said “ For some pacificism is a genuine vocation. 

About vocation. Of course a man has the duty of stating what he 
sincerely believes and of acting upon it. It is perhaps rather grandi- 
loquent to speak of the obligation to be sincere as a vocation, since it 
is like saying that a man has a vocation to speak the truth or to 
refrain from adultery. To be sincere is a duty of general obligation. 
But let this pass as a possible use of the word vocation, for every 
ohe has a vocation to obey the moral law, but this throws no light cn 
the meaning of the sentence, “ For some pacificism is a genuine voca- 
tion.” When a man has adopted pacificist views he has, if you like, 
a vocation to act on them in every way open to him, but it does not 
follow that he has a vocation to be a pacificist. His presuppositions 
may be wrong, as in fact the Archbishops believe them to be, and 
wrong principles are bound to lead to wrong action. I simply do not 
understand on what doctrine of the nature of God it is possible to 
hold that He calls some men to hold principles which are false and do 
actions which are wrong. 

The suggestion that this problem is solved by the idea of different 
levels of moral insight I dealt with in my original article. I will only 
add that if this 1s the position of the Archbishops, it will be necessary 
for them to state what particular level of insight they have in mind 
when they address exhortations to their fellow-Christians, labelling 
them, perhaps, “Class A” and “Class B.” But this opens up vistas 
of speculation so comic that it would be disrespectful to pursue 
them.—Yours, &c., W. R. MATTHEWS. 

The Deanery, St. Paul's. 


S1r,—I have to admit the force of Dr. Matthews’ able rejoinder, and 
to confess that it should have been obvious to me that minority 
opinions cannot be inspired by God, but must emanate from some 
sinister origin. 

With regard to the genuineness of the pacificist’s vocanon, it can 
scarcely have escaped Dr. Matthews that the discrepancy which here 
exists between his own views and the teaching of the Church, as 
expressed by the Archbishops, bears implications of the utmost gravity. 
I am confident that I speak for all your readers when I express the 
hope that, through the prayers of all devout Anglicans, the evil spirit 
which is afflicting the Dean may rapidly be exorcised, and that very 
soon he may happily be able to resume his public duties.—Yours 
faithfully, Joun W. Crorts 

7 Grierson Square, Edinburgh, §. 


S1r,—Let me hasten to inform you that an exponent of pacifism (not 
pacificism) is a pacifist (mot pacificist), as spelt in [he Spectator of 
August 9th and 16th. Your correspondents can be excused in their 
inability to find the word “ pacificist” in their dictionaries: the word 
“ pacifist ” is still perfectly easy to find in mine.—Yours faithfully 

Burley, Hants. J. PETER-GRANT. 

[“ Pacifism ” is an inaccurate abbreviation of “ pacificism,” which is 
in common usage and to be found in all reputable dictionaries.— 
Ep., The Spectator.] 


Sirn.—The courageous challenge of Dean Matthews to our Arch- 
bishops to explain precisely what they mean by their assertion that: 
“For some, pacificism is a genuine vocation,” demands support from 
those who, like myself, believe that pacificist propaganda was one of 
the causes of the present war. Had Hitler not believed that Great 
Britain was largely pacificist he would not have dared to carry out his 
policy of aggression. 

If this view be correct, then, the propagation of pacificism is a real 
danger to international peace, and all practical lovers of peace are 
compelled to oppose unflinchingly those who regard pacificism as the 
genuine vocation of any British citizen. We know from their utter- 
ances that our Archbishops are not pacificists; they do not believe that 
war, terrible as it 1s, is wrong in all circumstances—indeed, they regard 


the present war as a crusade 

If it be maintained, however, that when asserting the genuine voca- 
tion of pacificists the Archbishops are doing nothing more than claim- 
ing the right of pacificists to utter their conscientious convictions, 
even though those convictions be erroneous, the Archbishops, in so 
doing, are really maintaining that it is a divine vocation to teach what 


is false if the <eacher of the falsehood believes it to be truth. In that 
case, we are landed in a situation of religious and moral chaos such 
as Hudibras satirises: 

[When] “saints may do the same things by 

The Spirit in sincerity 

As other men are tempted to 

And at the devil's instance do.” 

H. D. A. Mayor. 
Ripon Hall, Oxford. 


“CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM ” 


“ 


S1r,—The derivation of the word pagan from “ paganus,” a rustic, 
implies its aboriginal significance, i.e., the religious beliefs of the 
rustic, one living apart from the intellectuality of town life. It is not 
inconceivable that if classical Greek culture and philosophies, and pre- 
eminently that of Aristotle, had been the vogue when Christianity 
took the field as the predominating religion of the west, the 
term paganism might have been applied to many of its doctrines, 
Christianity apparently made its most attractive appeal—though it 
claimed to have its Paul—with the unlettered and often dowr-trodden 
masses, who only lived to serve their betters, and for whom this 
world had little to offer. 

Such considerations point to the conclusion that a mistaken use of 
this word is often made now-a-days, and does not conduce to a 
sound system of ethics.—Yours taithfully, Mavup SIMON 





P.S.—This was written before the last Spectator came to hand. So 
my reply to Mr. W. R. Titterton’s letter headed “ Christianity and 
Paganism,” may be allowed to accompany it in this form. 

I should say that what he‘describes as “the good things in that 
Christian civilisation” are largely due to ‘the secular enlightenment, 
social, scientific, ethical, what not? now happily being cast upon 
civilisation, Christian or otherwise, though far from being the rule. 
Left to itself as it largely was in the so-called ages of faith, the 
history of “Christian civilisation” confronts us with some of the 
blackest pages in human history, and with low standards of conduct, 
national and personal. ‘These are the lines on which my “historic 
sense” of all civilisations in so far that is as the religious beliefs 
associated with them go, in determining their current. 


S1r,—May I “ go off at a tangent” to the original arc of the discus- 
sion under the heading “Christianity and Paganism,” impelled so to 
do by a golden sentence in the letter of your correspondent Mr. W. 
R. Titterton—*“ yet for all our sins we have been chosen to fight for 
God”? Not without some knowledge of the facts I regret to have 
say that this truth is not being proclaimed from all too many pulpits. 
Too often still the trumpet, alas, gives an uncertain sound where it 
should ring out clarion clear. May I illustrate by a piece of personal 
experience? 

Shortly after the outbreak of t..’s war a group of clergy drew up 
a memorandum intended to provide a basis on which a message from 
the Church to the Nation might be issued. I was present at the 
meeting where this was discussed, and on my using words almost 
identical with those of Mr. Titterton a distinguished dignitary, who 
had had a hand in the composition of the said memorandum, accused 
me of “ spiritual and political snobbery.” God, he and his supporters 
said, cannot use us as His weapons for we are not worthy. Our 
record is too bad, as is proved by such facts as slums, unemployment, 
the “ means test,” the methods of big business and the little profiteer 
—and so on! i replied that even God can only use such instruments 
as are available to Him, and that, for all our “sins,” the national 
record during the past 50 years shows that the heart of England is 
suund. We are not complacent about the inhumanities of the exist- 
ing social order and we have aiready taken many steps towards reform. 
In all this God has founda reason for hope, and has given us His 
absolution as He calls us to be His knights against “ Paganism.” 
(The said memorandum never got further than the discussion stage!) 
—Yours truly, H. MARTYN SANDERS. 


All Hallows-on-the-Wall, E.C. 2. 


S1rn,—The statement of your correspondent Mr. W. R. Titterton that, 
“We have, as a nation, and as individuals, fallen lamentably short 
of the Christian ideal,” is one which would command almost universal, 
but, nevertheless, unthinking assent. The fact is the achieve- 
ments of modern civilisation have altogether  out-distanced 
the ethical teaching of Christianity. Christianity has shown 
no concern for the animal world, and its Founder seemed 
equally unconcerned about cleanliness of person and home when 
giving directions for our guidance. Slavery was a recognised institu- 
tion in the world in which He moved and received no rebuke from 
Him. Christianity has never prohibited polygamy, but Western 
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civilisation has. Christianity has emphasised our duty to the sick and 
needy. Has it not over-emphasised this? If ou religion had done 
half as much to encourage the great dramatists, musicians, sculptors, 
scientists, poets and historians as it has insisted on charity, we should 
have done still better, for it is they who have lifted our life to a 
higher plane. 

Most of us, if we were honest, would confess that we regarded 
Polonius’ advice to Laertes concerning enmity as more manly and 
dignified than offering the other cheek. Imagine offering the Nazis 
the other cheek. Or feeding them as the Bishop of Birmingham 
pretends he would have us do. Why pretend these are high ideals 
which we have failed to reach. The ideal we are following, namely 
to oppose violence with courage, is higher. It is the men of Vichy 
who obey the injunction, “resist not cvil.” Nevertheless it 
is true that the Communists who regard all religions as 
false are ignorant. World-history reveals that there has never been 
a great civilisation without a great religion illuminating and guiding it, 
To sweep them all aside as false is foolish. Equally, if not more, 
foolish is the attitude of those orthodox believers who would sweep 
aside all religions but one, the one in which they were educated.— 
Yours faithfully, Percy PiGcorr. 

Kirk Ella, Hull. 


Sir,—Discussions concerning the alleged antagonism of Christianity 
and Paganism in the present conflict are apt to be somewhat unreal 
because of the extreme elasticity of meaning attached to both these 
terms. Christianity can be anything from the worst ecclesiastical 
tyranny to an idealistic interpretation of the “teachings of Jesus.” 
Paganism can mean anything from philosophic rationalism to the 
worst form of secular tyranny The very fact that General Franco, 
with the assistance of our present “pagan” enemies could (quite 
correctly from one point of view) claim to be fighting for Christianity, 
seems tO me reason enough why our own statesmen should avoid the 
use of such ambiguous terms. 

Mr. W. R. Titterton argues that our civilisation has a Christian 
basis. It could equally well be argued that Christianity itself is a 
blend of Jewish and Graeco-Roman (or “ pagan”) ideas, modified in 
the normal course of historical evolution and injected, in quite modern 
times, with a healthy dose of rationalistic humanitarianism. 
In civilised countries there is, apart from ultra-Clericalists at one 
end of the scale and dialectical materialists at the other, a modus 
vivendi between the Christian and the rationalist. Pace Mr. Titterton, 
Christian families are very much the same as other families. The 
Nazi system is as repugnant to the one as it is to the other, and 
rationalism is as little tolerated in Germany as Christianity—Yours 
faithfully, W. SMITH. 

78 Queens Gate, Bolton, Lancs. 


Sir,—There are two points in Mr. W. R. Titterton’s admirable letter 
to which exception must be taken. The first is his implied classifica- 
tion of such thinkers as Plato and Socrates as “ pagans.” One of the 
chief points in the indictment against Socrates was that he did not 
conform with the orthodox theology of the Athenians, and his whole 
conduct of life was such that he has been described as “a Christian 
before Christ.” As to Plato, the influence of his thought on Christian 
theology is well known and admitted. The other point is Mr. 
Titterton’s wrong placing of Franco. There not only were but are 
Christian people opposed to Franco. The reason is the simple one 
that, whatever his profession, his record amply proves that he is no 
Christian.—Yours faithfully, E. W. ADAMS. 
Worthing, Sussex. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Sir,—In your “ News of the Week” under the heading “ Compulsory 
Arbitration on Wages” attention is drawn to the difficulty of deciding 
“to what extent the workers are entitled to a rise in wages corre- 
sponding to the increased cost of living.” 

By one means or another private consumption must in present 
circumstances be cut down, but at the same time the health of the 
people must not suffer. Consequently expenditure on non-essentials 
must be severely reduced. But such a reduction presupposes the 
existence of a margin over and above the bare essentials of life. 
Broadly speaking the people of this country live not as individuals 
but in families, and the extent or existence of such a margin depends 
upon the circumstances of the family, a fact of which an all-round 
increase in wages takes no account. 

Family Allowances have long been advocated in normal times ; 
now surely there is even greater need for some such system as being 
the fairest and, from the point of view of the country’s health, the 
most beneficial way of dealing with the difficulty arising from the 
increased cost of living. It should be a national scheme, but, in the 
absence of direct Government action employers could be encouraged, 
when faced with the problem of wage adjustment, to deal with the 
question by some form of Family Allowance Scheme.—Yours truly, 

J. Q. MONTGOMERY. 

Claremont, Green Lane, Northwood, Middlesex 


“ 





Su The principle of Family Allowances referred to in the leading 
article in your issue of the 23rd instant has been recognised in civil 
life by the Workmen’s Compensation (Supplementary Allowances) 
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Act, 1940, which came into force on the 19th of this month, and as 
many people believe it was the Trade Union members of the Cabinet 
who were responsible for this Act, is it too much to hope that they 
are already converted to the principle of allowances from the wage 
pool for married men with children?—yYours faithfully, 

Dinmore, Markland Hill Lane, Bolton. G. T. MILLs. 


HARVEST IN ENGLAND 


Sir,—In your note on “The Harvest in England” you state that 
“the crop showed no better than moderate—the wheat above average, 
the oats very much below.” 

It would be interesting to know on what grounds you publish this 
statement, as the Ministry of Agriculture’s forecast on August Ist 
was: wheat, 16.9 cwt. against a 10 years’ average of 17.7, and oats, 
15.6 cwt. against an average of 15.8. May I enquire further how 
many farmers you think will be sowing rye grass this autumn, and 
how this will help the nation’s food supply? Or are you by any 
chance confusing rye grass with rye?—yYours truly, 

Canes, near Harlow, Essex. GEORGE HALL. 

[The writer ot the note in question meant rye grass, not rye.—ED., 
The Spectator.} 


AIRCRAFT: QUALITY OR QUANTITY 


S1r,—In the article by Mr. J. M. Snaight in your last issue the ques- 
tions of quantity and quality of aircraft are raised in connexion with 
the possibility of mass-production. Mr. Spaight quotes Lord Trenchard 
in calling “the figures 30,006, 40,000 or §0,000 aircraft fantastic.” 
Surely today the numerical superiority which we require in air- 
craft for the defence of the British Empire might have to reach a 
total of 100,000 or 200,000 machines. In fact, one can safely say 
that the sky is the limit. For Mr. Spaight to state that there cannot 
be “constant improvement” under a system of mass-production is 
surely entirely false, for a review of the improvements incorporated 
annually by motor-car manufacturers is entirely contradictory to Mr. 
Spaight’s remark. 

Motor-car manufacturers certainly have the benefit of a sound 
knowledge of mass-production, and there appears to be no other 
possible way of achieving the phenomenal figures which we require 
to bring our enemies to reason. Six thousand a day is the stated 
production figure for General Motors, and there seems to be no 
reason why aircraft should not approach the same figure. A certain 
amount of standardisation is already taking place in aircraft construc- 
tion, as can be seen by the similarity in design between the leading 
manufacturers in the various modern factories. Whether it would te 
in our interests to establish large-scale mass-production in this country 
is quite a different matter, but there seems to be no doubt that the 
ultimate aim should and must be for the mass-production of machines 
in one of more of our Dominions away from the centre of present 
events.—Yours sincerely, V. WISEMAN. 
Broom Cottage, Marchmont Road, Richmond. 


BRITISH AIR LOSSES 


S1r,—“ Janus’s ” guardianship of the accuracy of the published figures 
of British air losses is intrinsically unconvincing. Few people doubt 
the accuracy of the figures anyhow; but they are disconcerted to find 
such equivocal reasoning as the paragraph in question. 

“ Janus’s ” “people in official positions” have assured him of the 
integrity of the figures of German air losses—but that is not the 
point. It was British losses that the American queried, not German. 
After his opening sentence “ Janus” scamps the question altogether! 
—Yours faithfully, F, A. YOuNG. 

33 Moreton Place, London, S.W. 1. 


INDIAN HOME RULE 


S1r,—I have followed with interest Dr. Shahani’s and others’ recent 
articles on India. I have not had the privilege of having read articles 
on the subject for forty years as is claimed by Mr. J. W. Meares in 
his letter in your last issue. Perhaps Dr. Shahani will be best 
able to elucidate the points raised by Mr. J. W. Meares, but his whole 
letter is revealing of certain traits. Most officials live in a hybrid 
world in India and in the one or two decades of official routine their 
mind becomes stratified. It is well known that “ I.C.S.-wallahs ” soon 
lose all individuality and develop Anglo-Indian complexes. Their 
frustration expresses itself as a reaction against many a Jew in the 
Indian environment. 

In what he says of the “less educated Mohammedans,” Mr. J. W. 
Meares implies that intelligence in the Indian acts adversely on his 
character and that ruling capacity is the prerogative of the chosen 
few. Every intelligent student of history can see that the Princes 
and other feudal institutions in India have been preserved by an 
alien rule in its own interests. Any vitalising social-economic change 
will remove such anachronisms and not transfer power into their hands, 
as suggested by Mr. Meares. 

It is rather unusual to find a reader of The Spectator airing such 
non-constructive views.—Yours, &c., R. H. B. 

College of Technology, Manchester. 
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THE ALIENS SCANDAL 


Sir,—I have lately learned of an occurrence which shocks me, and 


which I cannot but think will shock your readers. 


An old German gentleman of about 70, a Class C refugee of the 
strongest pro-British sympathy conceivable, who had been interned, 


was released about a fortnight ago on grounds of age and ill-health. 
He reached home in a state of nervous collapse, and is being looked 
after by his wife and daughter. Before leaving the internment camp 
he was made to sign a number of papers, which he was not allowed 
time to read, and which he supposed to be trifling formalities. The 
police have since informed him that one of these was an undertaking 
not to live in his home, which is in the Eastern counties, and that 
another was an undertaking not to reveal the conditions in the camp 
and the treatment he had received there. He is therefore peremp- 
torily required to leave the home where he was just beginning to ce 
himself again, and in his unhappy state of health to seek shelter 
amongst strangers 
Surely most of us, 1f told even a few months ago that a man would 
be deprived of the ordinary liberties of living in his home and telling 
his friends of his experiences, by documents which he was compelled 
to sign umread, would have replied that this was inconceivable in 
England, and that it could only be Nazi Germany that was being 
described.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Patrick Du VAL. 


57 Green End Road, Cambridge. 


THE FOREIGN LEGION 


Str,—In M. Lapie’s article the colonel of the Foreign Legion is 
reported as saying: “Action is sufficient in itself, without regard 
to its purpose.” Dr. Rauschning, in his Germany’s Revolution of 
Destruction, quotes the same phrase as characteristic of Nazism. 

I hope M. Lapie in his definition of the Legion’s spirit—so alike 
to that of every professional army—refers only to that professional 
nucleus. A volunteer for the Czech Army (not having been called up 
yet, goodness knows why!), I who believe in certain victory do so 
because I believe I know the purpose of 99 per cent. of those fighting 
in the present “crusade”; a purpose so singularly well expressed by 
“A Young Airman” in his last letter to his mother (published in 
The Times) 

Not doubting the value of the Legion—even as expressed by M. 
Lapie—I just wonder whether the civilian population of this country 
subjected to air-bombardments and shelling from over the Channel, 
would maintain their magnificent spirit if they had as their defenders 
mere lovers of danger (motor-cycle racers?) instead of the present 
freedom-loving men in the fighting services—all, I should say, lovers 
of slippers at the appropriate time.—Yours faithfully, 

T. A. Scuur. 

108 Chapman Crescent, Kenton, Middlesex. 


WAR AIMS 


Smr,—The letter that you published last week under the title “ War 
Aims” is useful and illuminating. That thére can still be anyone 
who can complain that nobody has told him what Hitlerism is shows 
that there is a class of people who still do not read the newspapers 
or listen to the wireless but are nevertheless groping fer guidance 
about the most elementary affairs of the world. The danger of such 
a class, however small they may be in numbers, is illustrated by the 
later suggestion in the same letter that “it is much better from 
every possible point of view to go to war against neutrals and small 
Powers ” than to subject them to our contraband control. The naive 
yaragraph about setting the world to rights at 


it might be worth while to publish and 


suggestions in the last | 
the peace treaty suggest that 
circulate information on the kind of complexities which defeated the 
statesmen after the last war, and the lines on which they worked. 
Cumnor, Oxford. W. J. ARKELL. 


PIGS AND POTATOES 


Sir,—In the August 16th leading article “Facts about Famine” you 
claim that “ potatoes eaten as vegetables provide much more _ nutrition 
than when converted into pig flesh.” Made in this way the statement is 
I feel, open to considerable criticism. If nutrition means food or 
nourishment, the statement is wot correct. There are several essential 
ingredients in food, and its calory, or energy, value is only one of 
them. Starchy foods, rich in calories, cannot replace proteins. Under 
certain conditions they can produce fat in the animal (or human) 
body, yet a dietary entirely free of fats in time produces a longing 
for them such as was experienced in the last war. It is only when 
the supply of proteins, fats, and offals are adequate for the whole 
mixed population, containing children and adolescents as well 4s 
fighters and labourers, that it is true to say that potatoes provide more 
food eaten direct than converted into pig flesh. It would be disas- 
trous if the essential nature of meat, fats and the nuclear proteins 
of some offals were to be ignored.—Yours, &c., 
ALec Hopson, Secretary, 
The Small Pig Keepers’ Council. 
Victoria House, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 
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BROADCASTING AND THE PROMS 


Str,—As stated by “Janus,” the failure to broadcast the Promenade 
Concerts this year is regrettable. However, I feel that is even 
more regrettable from a propaganda -viewpoint than musically 
While the Nazis are making fantastic claims regarding the condition 
of London, what: better answer could be given than by the periodic 
broadcasting of these concerts from the Queen’s Hall, with their fy 
houses and enthusiastic applause? They would provide a tonic not 
only to us at home, but also to our friends and relatives overseas, 
who appear so anxious about our safety. Is it really too late for 
the B.B.C. to reconsider its decision?—Yours faithfully, 

Cunard Building, Liverpool. CuHarRLES E. Boortn. 


FEEDING HITLER’S VICTIMS 


Sir,—I think there must be many who share the feeling of disquiet 
that it appears to be necessary to starve the people of Holland, 
Belgium, France, and. possibly Scandinavia, in the process of defeat- 
ing Germany. It would be worth taking a few risks to avoid any- 
thing so dire. . Possibly Lord Woolton might find a solution. He 
has in this country an organisation enabling him to know where 
every bit of reserve food is and by what precise channels every 
shipload which enters a port is distributed to consumers Parallel 
organisations must exist in all countries overrun by Hitler. Might 
not Lord Woolton te invited, then, to work out a scheme of control 
under which British and American administrators would be sent to 
those countries to supervise the system of food-distribution and 
rationing, so that, under such a safeguard, the elements of food-supply 


which are manifestly deficient might then be introduced, provided 
that the supervisors were satisfied that the food was reaching its 
true destination? The worst that could happen through such a 


proposal would be the refusal of Germany to consent to it. The 
best would be the saved lives and gratefulness of many of our Allies 
and frends. 

It would be greatly to the good if a similar scheme might be ready, 
and announced, for application to Germany. Was it not Mr. Churchill 
himself who urged that food-ships be rushed to German ports imme- 
diately after the last Armistice? It may be a rumour, but it is a 
white one.—Yours faithfully, J. R. BELLEReY. 

11 Park Circus Place, Glasgow, C. 3. 

[The Prime Minister has already stated explicitly that we will do 
all in our power to feed any occupied country as soon as it ceases 
to be occupied. To feed it while still occupied would be to help 
Hitler to win the war, for he could denude the country of its own 
foodstuffs in the assurance that Great Britain would make up the 
deficiency.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


“THE SECOND STRING” 


Smr,—Each of the two pieces quoted by Mr. Richard Church in his 
review of my Poems is defaced by an uncorrected misprint. “ Secret” 
for “scent” in the first, “sea-sand” for “sea-send” in the 
second, render lines five and four respectively unmeaning. 

The two biographic facts he supplies are equally erroneous. Poems 
is not my “first book of verse”: that was “ Bull” and Other War 
Verses, published in 1919, and my introduction to The Spectator was 
not as surmised, with unfailing and superfluous inaccuracy, by my 
friend George Moore, but as described by myself in your issue of 
last December 22nd.—Yours faithfully, D. S. MacCo t. 

1 Hampstead Way, N.W. 11. 


EVACUATION AND TAXATION 


S1r,—I must confess to feeling surprise at the letter signed “ Pharos 
complains that the 


in your last issue, in which, your corresponden 
education of his two chilcren, aged eight and ten, is interfered with 
by the evacuation schemes. He deplores “the danger of our two 
children having to be withdrawn from their schcols, at which they 
have been happy for some years, and sent, I suppose, to new schools, 
in strange billets far away, with strange children and strange teachers, 
to begin a changed educational life of a different character in quite 
altered circumstances.” 

For a time, and because of the war, it seems, the education of 
two very young children is dislocated. This is the complaint, at a 
time of unexampled national crisis, of a clergyman who sends his 
children to preparatory and high schools, lives in a “ fair-sized” 
vicaraze, and is reduced to “ giving up one maid.” One would like 
to know how many thousands of English children, evacuated from 
poor homes, have had to undergo this unfortunate change. What of 
the hundreds who have teen sent to Canada “in strange billets, far 
away”? If it is a question of “preserving their education,” what 
of the numberless young men who, called to the war, have had to 
abandon their studies, and perhaps their whole career? Whar of 
the many children who have lost their fathers in this war, and whose 
entire circumstances, let alone their education, may be endangered? 
And finally, what of the gallant airmen who, daily and nightly, risk 
their lives to preserve for “ Pharos” and his children, the freedom 
to pursue any educational plans at all?—Yours faithfully, TENBY 
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Books of the Day 


Soilless Gardening 


By William F. Gericke. 





Complete Guide to Soilless Gardening 
Putnam. 12s. 6d.) 

SOILLESS gardening, once called by the simple and sensible name 

of aquiculture, now hydroponics, by which commercial crops 


and flowering plants may be grown without soil in specially 
constructed tanks of water treated by certain chemical nutrients, 


has made an appeal to public imagination that might be compared 
with that first made by broadcasting twenty years ago. The 
apparent miracle of transmitting and receiving voices and music 
without wires appeals to a lay public in much the same way 
as the apparent miracle of growing plants without soil. This 
appeal has already been manipulated by the Press and by some 
commercial firms offering, sometimes for a few shillings, some- 
times at exorbitant prices, the packeted chemicals and 
instrucuions necessary to perform the trick of growing bumper 
crops in the back-yard bath-tub. Any such attitude, by which 
hydroponics is treated as a stunt, is both absurd and dangerous. 
Hydroponics, by no means a new discovery, is the practical! 
application to horticulture and agriculture of certain scientific 
processes, themselves worked out by exhaustive experimental 
practice. In Dr. Gericke’s own words, it “1s based on the 
theory that all the factors of plant growth naturally supplied by 
the soil can be co-ordinated artificially by the use of water 
and chemicals into a crop-production method capable of com- 
peting with agriculture.” This does not mean that “the nutrient 
solution will take care of everything, and that, like Topsy, the 
crops will just grow.” Hydroponics, as Dr. Gericke is careful 
to point out, is not yet an exact science ; there are no magical 
formulae ; care must be taken in selecting the crops to be grown, 
and with certain crops the established methods of agriculture 
will yield better results than those of hydroponics ; complete 
success depends on an ability to “combine to some extent the 
knowledge of the chemist, the botanist and the farmer” and on 
the “skill in working out a proper technique indescribable in 
text-book language.” 

Hydroponics, therefore, offers not so much a solution to the 
amateur as a challenge of a problem. Throughout Dr. Gericke’s 
book there runs a cool note of warning. The cost of hydroponic 
equipment is, for some crops, impossibly high ; in determining 
the constitution of the nutrient solution it is necessary to know 
the composition of the water to be used ; without this knowledge 
the correct chemical mixture is almost impossible, since “ large 
of solutes in the water may upset the life processes 
oi the plant by physical force.” Equipment must be strong and 
lurab It consists of basins, six inches or less in depth, con- 
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of cost in hydroponics, hold the nutrient solution. 
wire-netted seed-tray, the plants germinate, thrusting 
long fibre roots which derive nourishment from the solution 
belov Seeds will germinate in a seed-bed of vegetable litter: 
nould, sawdust, peat, wood-shavings, straw, chaff or ordinary 

Whether germinated in this way or in soil, in the usual 

ind subsequently pricked out, it appears that plants 
iblish themselves more rapidly than under ordinary agricul- 
tural conditions. 

Dr. Gericke’s book is American; its advice and conclusions, 
admirable in themselves, are based entirely on American 
experiments. The English reader, faced with the knowledge 
that English climatic conditions differ greatly from those in the 
United States, will rightly wonder if hydroponics has an equal 
chance of practical success in his own country. Throughout the 
book labour and material costs are given in dollars ; crops are 
listed which we do not grow. Nevertheless, it appears probable 
that most flowers, many agricultural crops and most market 
garden vegetables and saladings may be grown under hydroponic 
conditions with an excellent chance of higher yields and lower 
costs than under ordinary conditions. Whether any commercial 
grower in this country has confirmed or disproved this I cannot 
discover. It is odd that the impression left of an extremely able, 
authoritative and balanced work should be one of scepticism. 
Yet this is the impression left on me by Dr. Gericke’s book: the 
impression that hydroponics, whatever its potentialities, has not 
yet reached the stage where its adaptation to the life of the 
community can be either very wide or very practical. As the 
cinema and the radio only supplemented the drama and the 
gramophone instead of killing them according to prophecy, so 
hydroponics will, I think, never displace the established methods 
of soil culture. This view does not at all mean that Dr. Gericke’s 
very thorough, sensible and in places highly technical work 
should be missed. On the contrary, it deserves minute attention. 
H. E. Bates. 
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John Buchan’s Memoirs 


Memory Hold-the-Door. By John Buchan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 


Tus fascinating book, as the author tells us in his preface, is 
not an autobiography. His “purpose has been to record only a 
few selected experiences.” Yet from the record there emerges 
a vivid picture of one of the most versatile and lovable men of 
our time ; of the son of the manse who in his pilgrimage 
th.ough life touched it at innumerable points as student, lawyer, 
man of business, sportsman, author, politician, became Lord 
High Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, was raised to the peerage as Lord Tweedsmuir and 
died as Governor-General of Canada. 

The roots of ais being were laid deep in the Scottish Puritan 
home of his family in the Border country of his childhood and 
in the Oxford of his youth. He loved them al] with the same 
faithful devotion and, far as he ranged, was ever close to them 
in spirit. Such was nis background; but the quality in him 
which is likely to «trike most forcibly the reader of these experi- 
ences of his was his amazing genius for friendship. He, if any- 
one, might have made the claim “Humani nthil a me alienum 
puto.” Shepherd or sovereign were alike to his all-embracing 
sympathy. 

So it comes about that much of this book is not about John 
Buchan at all, but about men whom he knew and loved and 
who are gone. We are presented with a wonderful exhibition 
of portrait sketches. The brilliant contemporaries of the 
author’s young days live again. Of Milner, under whom he 
served in South Africa from 1901 to 1903, there is a penetrating 
study. Balfour, F. E. Smith, Haldane, Haig, Ramsay MacDonald 
and F. S. Oliver, to name only a few, for this is not the place 
for a catalogue, are drawn with the same sure touches. The 
portraiture, though not uncritical, is always as kindly as it is 
arresting. The artist’s generosity of soul reveals itself in his 
art, but leaves him little space in which to tell of his own work 
as an author, though it is for that, among all his multifarious 
activities, that he 1s best known to the great mass of his 
countrymen. 

We are told nothing of the admirable short stories which he 
wrote as an undergraduate. It is not until we are two-thirds of 
the way through this book, and have reached the years after 
1914, that we find him admitting that he was “beginning to 
deserve the name of man of letters,” and just touching upon his 
military histories and his novels. The Thirty-nine Steps and 
the pure adventure stories which follow it were more of a relaxa- 
tion than a task for this born story-teller; but some of his 
romances called for great effort of creative imagination, and 
among these the author is, we think, right in placing Witch Wood 
first. His four biographies, of Montrose, Cromwell, Augustus 
and Sir Walter Scott, which constitute probably his most endur- 
ing contribution to literature, receive a bare paragraph apiece. 
We could wish that we had been told more of the work that 
went to the writing of them; but John Buchan must hurry 
on to other topics, and these are many indeed. 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 
CALLING ! 
URGENT APPEAL 


The Prime Minister has disclosed that a large proportion 
of the 92,000 British casualties are Prisoners of War in 
Germany. These men face an autumn and winter of 
great strain and appalling monotony and their desperate 
need is for something to occupy their minds during the 
long months of waiting. We are sending each prisoner 
of War, as soon as his name reaches us, a first “‘ Capture” 
parcel, containing the Oxford Little Bible (a source of 
great comfort to men in captivity), a set of chess and 
draughts, a novel or “ thriller’, and a pack of playing- 
cards, and the men are asked to state their own prefer- 
ences for future parcels. We also send sports equipment, 
music and gramophones, so that the men can organize 
team games, impromptu concerts, etc., to keep up their 
spirits. Will YOU please help forward this vital work and 
prove to our men that THEY ARE NOT FORGOTTEN? 
Donations, large or small, gratefully received by 
SIR HUGH WALPOLE or MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES 
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No man ever had greater zest for life in all its variety. What- 
ever his hand found to do he did it with his might; and he 
seems to have had a hundred hands. He read deeply and widely, 
particularly in philosophy and the classics. At the bar he was 
an enthusiast for the law. In South Africa and afterwards he 
was absorbed in the Imperial problem. He delighted in society, 
and in the sports of deer-stalking and fishing. He threw himself 
with all his zeal into the work of the publishing firm of his 
old companion Ian Nelson. Ill-health in 1914 and the years 
which followed did not prevent him from serving in the In- 
telligence Corps in France, or keep him afterwards from the 
House of Commons, and the penultimate chapter of his book 
headed My America shows such breadth of understanding of the 
United States that we feel it fitting that his career should have 
reached its climax in the neighbouring Dominion. 

Yet surely, had he been free to choose, he would have ended 
his days in his Oxfordshire home, whence, supremely happy in 
his domesticity, he lavished help and counsel on young and old. 
The mellow light which shines through the miscellany of Memory 
Hold-the-Door will be a joy to all the host of John Buchan’s 
friends, and will afford to many more some insight into the 
philosophy of a true master of the art of living. 


DouGaL O. MALCOLM. 


British Foreign Policy 


Halifax. 
10s. 6d.) 


Speeches on Foreign Policy. By Viscount Edited by 


H. H. E. Craster. (Oxford University Press. 
Tue editing of this very useful volume has been excellently 
done. Dr. Craster has carefully checked the reporters’ versions 
by reference to the speaker’s notes, and given due attention to 
those problems of punctuation, paragraphing and omission of 
unessential passages which are so important, if the values of 
the spoken word are to be properly reprodu in print. His 
preparatory notes prefixed to each speech are models of com- 
pression and relevance. It is so rare to see high intelligence 
exercised on work of this kind, that one cannot refrain from 
gratitude for the example set. 

Fifty speeches are given, ranging in date from February 6th, 
1934, to February 27th, 1940; and, with the exception of one 
which was delivered at the unveiling of a memorial to Col. T. E. 
Lawrence, they all deal with foreign affairs. Lord Halifax was, 
of course, one of the Ministers chiefly concerned with that 
subject for some years before he became Foreign Secretary ; so 
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complete and sober authenticity.”—Times Lit. 
Supp. 14 illustrations. 10 6 net. 


WILLIAM ROUGHEAD 
RASCALS REVIVED 
“Our leading criminologist” (vide Sir Hugh 
Walpole) provides a strange collection of criminal 
cases of the past in which rogues of all kinds, 
male and female, have been made to account for 
their diverting, if unethical, practices. 
4 plates. 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 
NIGHT IN BOMBAY 
Book Society and Daily Mail Choice 


*]T am sorry for the English reader who 
cannot delight in it.”—Piulip Page, Daily Mail. 
** Excites the imagination and rivets the attention 
until the surprising end.” —Daz/y Teleg i 
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ERIC KNIGHT 
NOW PRAY WE FOR OUR COUNTRY 
Evening Standard Choice 


*As good in its own sphere as How Green Was 
My Valley—and as different from that master- 
piece as the grim Yorkshire hills are from the 
green Welsh valleys.”— Yorkshire Post. 9/- net. 
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that all the speeches here printed, from the first onwards, ca 
the weight, and are limited by the reticence, of Ministerial 
responsibility. Though constantly coloured by the speaker’s 
individuality, and particularly by what Dr. Craster calls his 
“ philosophical” mode of approach, they are largely statements 
of a composite opinion—the opinion of the Government. That 
that opinion down to March, 1939, diverged widely from a just 
appreciation of the trend of events is now obvious to most 
people. The present volume, indeed, rather sharpens than blunts 
one’s sense of their misapprehension. But how far particular 
Ministers were responsible, we can still only guess at present: 
and it is not from public speeches that our knowledge must, 
in the main, be eventually derived. 

To say this is not to deny to Lord Halifax’s utterances a 
peculiar value on their more individual side. He has a rare 
power of projecting over what he says the impression of a lofty 
and inspiring personality. This impression, which rarely fails to 
emerge from any single speech, becomes notably reinforced when 
one reads a whole volume of them R. C. K. Ensor. 


. ° 
Scandinavian Unity 
Scandinavia. By Alma Luise Olson (Lippincott. 14s.) 
AN American newspape: correspondent of Swedish extraction, 
settling in Stockholm in the summer of 1927, when the feat 
of another Swedish-American, Charles Lindbergh, was giving 
America and its way of life a sudden popular advertisement in 
Northern Europe, had a natural incentive to interpret Scandi- 
navian history in terms of a movement tantamount to federalism. 
If Scandinavian Dakota, runs the implied argument, can be satis- 
factorily united with, say, the Latin civilisation of New Orleans, 
surely the unity of the Northern Powers can become something 
more than a shadowy ideal? 

That ideal has certainly been the inspiration of a long and 
chequered struggle. It has its roots in the Union of Kalmar, 
which made Scandinavia the largest single political unit in 
Renaissance Europe, but resulted in the establishment of a 
despotically exercised Danish supremacy, from which Sweden 
escaped early under her Vasa Kings, but Norway not until the 
Napoleonic era, while in Iceland it lingered on for the whole 
of what are still called “the five black centuries.” In spite of 
bitter memories, the project was renewed in the mid-nineteenth 
century, when Charles XV of Sweden and Norway championed 
a “ Scandinavianism,” which was to produce political solidarity 
both as between his two quite separate kingdoms and in their 
relations with Denmark. The Crimean War, in which Sweden 
was all but involved as Britain’s ally in the Baltic, provided 
the most powerful argument for these proposals ; a second war, 
in which Denmark was left to face Prussia and Austria alone, 
destroyed them. It was in 1864 that Ibsen made the bitter 
comment, “It is hard for small nations to think big thoughts.” 

Nevertheless, the third and fourth decades of the present 
century have seen the movement towards unity revive under 
more favourable auspices. The rapid growth of Social Democracy 
in Sweden, formerly the stronghold of an aristocracy more ex- 
clusive than anything England had known since the land sales 
of the Cromwellian era, had created a new bond of sympathy in 
internal affairs. Externally, the Scandinavian States had shared 
a common experience as harassed neutrals in 1914-18, as en- 
thusiasts for the League of Nations idea in the ‘twenties, and 
as denouncers of League of Nations practice in the ‘thirties. 
Moreover, the readiness with which free Finland, lost to the 
Scandinavian cause for a century, re-entered the Scandinavian 
fold, seemed to give a new dignity to the plea for the co-opera- 
tion of the North. The shape which this took in relation to 
foreign affairs—the periodical consultations of Ministers, culmin- 
ating in the formation of the larger group known as _ the 
Oslo Powers—is sufficiently well known, but Miss Olsen gives 
some interesting illustrations of what has been achieved in 
domestic relations, 

The first step was typical of the Scandinavian regard for 
cultural factors—an inter-State commission revised the _ history 
texts and relegated all ex parte accounts of inter-Scandinavian 
conflicts to the footnotes. The second, more important, step 
was equally typical of the four nations which, throughout the 
annual discussions at Geneva, have pleaded for a juridical rather 
than a political interpretation of the League Covenant. Accord- 


ingly, they have set about the creation of an inter-State legal 
code by agreed selection from the national Statute books, and 
Miss Olsen reports that some 30 regulations have come into 


actual operation, ranging from jomt stock company legislation 
to difficult questions of social tradition, such as those involved 
in the law of marriage and divorce. By 1939, some progress had 
even been made towards the actual abolition of frontier-barriers: 
from Tonder to Petsamo no passport was required ; poor relief 
was put on an inter-State basis ; and plans were drawn up for a 
free exchange of skilled labour, which would have fired the 
imagination of Adam Smith. 


The vision of a united Scandinavia, the theme of this book, 
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Financial 
Patriotism 


CHEAP BORROWING BY THE STATE lightens 
the Nation’s financial burden and so gives more power 
to defeat the enemy and to maintain our industry 
and commerce both during and after the war. 

The Government needs NOW vast sums of 
money loaned in the form of 23% National War Bonds. 

The support of Directors, Trustees, Share- 
holders and all who are responsible for the investment 
and employment of money is therefore essential. 

The urgency of the need —the greatness of 


the cause — make inexorable demands on us all. 
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has suddenly receded again. The first August of the last war 
witnessed the unveiling of a peace monument on the demilitarised 
border between Norway and Sweden, a symbol of good relations 
satisfactorily grounded on both kinship and identity of interests. 
This August sees the same border opened by Sweden for the 
transmission to Norway of the paraphernalia of foreign dominion. 
In the telling phrase which the men of the Far North use to 
describe their short summer nights, “ Darkness has broken in.” 
But the war which has driven Scandinavia asunder has increased 
its links with us. The presence of a British garrison has enabled 
Iceland to sever the last of the ties which bound it to Denmark for 
six hundred years ; the Faroe Islands hear again the speech which 
was familiar to them in the days of the Elizabethan adventurers ; 
and a camp of Norwegian soldiers on British soil recalls the part 
which Scandinavian regiments played in an earlier struggle for 
European freedom on the banks of the Boyne. Our enemies are 
quick to impose a New Order upon the Scandinavian territories 
which they control. But the traditions of a free Scandinavia— 
internationally minded, egalitarian, and idealist—are for the 
moment in our keeping: sympathetically received and studied, 
they have much to contribute to that other New Order, which 
Britain and her Allies must set before an appraising Europe as 
the end and justification of war. T. K. Derry. 


Redemption Through Sacrifice 
The Atonement in New Testament Teaching. By Vincent Taylor, 
Ph.D., D.D. (London: The Epworth Press. 8s. 6d.) : 

Dr. TAYLOR, Principal of Wesley College, Headingley, is in the 
forefront of British New Testament scholars. He has contributed 
to the problem of “ Form-Criticism,” that latest experiment in 
the investigation of the sources of the Gospels; he has paid 
special attention to the third Gospel ; while, in the present book 
and in the one that preceded it, Jesus and His Sacrifice, he has 
expounded the teaching of Christ, the faith of the primitive 
Church, and the doctrine of the great theologians, St. Paul, the 
writer to the Hebrews, and St. John, on the subject of the 
atoning work of Christ. As a guide to the student or to any 
interested reader he has the requisite endowments of wide and 
exact knowledge, combined with a power of interpretation, not 
superficially brilliant but penetrating to the heart of the matter, 
and an equable temper that shows itself in the fairmindedness 
which saves a theological, as much as any other, scholar from 
ever descending to the level of the partisan. There is a noble 
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tradition of Biblical study both in England and in Scotland, ang 
Dr. Taylor walks worthily of it. 

It is fact, perhaps curious but undeniable, that while the 
doctrine of the Atonement has made a_ special appeal to 
theologians, it has been a source of peculiar difficulty to many 
whom it would be absurd to regard as hostile to Christianity, 
That has been partly due to radical misunderstandings of the 
doctrine, for which some Christian teachers and preachers must 
bear considerable responsibility. On the other hand, it is not 
their business to present the doctrine in such a manner that no 
one will find any difficulty in it, since, as thus expounded, it 
would have lost what this generation would call its challenge 
and an older one the marrow of its divinity. Any doctrine 
which suggests that Jesus Christ was more loving than His 
Father, and that He appeased the wrath of a God reluctant to 
forgive, is a congeries of heresies. It makes nonsense of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, misrepresents the mind of the Lord and 
His apostles, and is morally indefensible. But a person who 
knows only that knows very little about the New Testament, 
For it is a desperate affair to deny that the New Testament as 
a whole, and in passage after passage in book after book, shows 
Christ facing and acting Godwards on behalf of man and of 
man’s redemption, and of that action not only the seat but 
unquestionably the throne is the Cross. 

How the work of Christ with its throne in the Cross is to 
be understood is the problem of the theologian, who avails 
himself of the researches of the Biblical scholar. Dr, Taylor 
finds in the notion of sacrifice the fullest illumination. It is a 
notion which, as he makes clear, belonged to the primitive faith, 
and was not imposed upon that faith by the genius of a 
particular theologian, though one thinker, the author of Hebrews, 
gave it detailed attention. Whether along the route that Dr. 
Taylor follows all can be said that needs to be said is a question 
that calls for fuller consideration ; but an interpretation which 
certainly does justice to one large element in New Testament 
theology and has points of real affinity with truths that the man 
of today, whether he be a Christian or not, is ready to welcome, 


has much in its favour. J. K. Moztey. 
Fiction 
Hamlet Had an Uncle. By Branch Cabell. (The Bodley Head. 
7S. 6d.) 


The Lights Go Down. By Erika Mann. Translated from the 
German by Maurice Samuel. (Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 


Framed in Hardwood. By Eric Lowe. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


Hamlet Had an Uncle is an amusing and urbane piece of 
foolery. Mr. Cabell has gone back to the twelfth century Amleth 
of Futland of Saxo Grammaticus which, probably via Thomas 
Kyd’s dramatisation, was Shakespeare’s source, though by no 
means his theme. But with this lighthearted American mocker 
we do not have to worry at all over derivations of his fable. His 
concern is simply to debunk Viking “ honour” as amusingly and 
broadly as he can. 

He succeeds well—though not, it seemed to me, with his 
central character. “ Yellow-haired, big Hamlet ”—a creature 
of brute violence and animal cunning, and, according to this 
version, the son “Whom the loving endeavours of Geruth and 
Fengon (Claudius) had begotten in the bed of Horvendile (Hamlet 
pére)”—is to my mind a rather boring clown, not nearly funny 
enough to be endured the length of a book. But fortunately 
there are other characters which have quite high entertainment 
value, notably Hamlet’s maternal uncle, Wiglerus of Denmark, who 
is the hero of this blandly unheroic work, and Geruth, his mother 
and Wiglerus’s sister, who forms, I think, a very witty gloss on 
Shakespeare’s Gertrude, and whose appearances in the book were 
too infrequent for my taste; it seemed to me that she was a 
quite subtle alleviation from the somewhat too repetitive murders 
required by “honour,” and that, brainless, ageing, gentle, seduc- 
tive and without a thought as to right or wrong, she inspired 
some of Mr. Cabzll’s most appealing and most universal satire. 
“She had been made, even in the teeth of her talents for the 
unintentionally comic, the pivot of a most horrible tragedy 
she had endured being the heroine of a high-jfitched and fiery- 
coloured romance without ever accepting, at heart, her dire role 
as being anything but a nuisance . . . . almost all her iniquity 
had been prompted by simple good temper and by a kindly 
desire not to hurt Fengon’s feelings.” In short, a delicious 
character in this bloody galére—a beautiful Lilian Braithwaite 
part, all among the ridiculous lusts and corpses. 

But she is not on enough; for Mr. Cabell has chosen to deal 
mainly with Hamlet’s adventures in Britain and Pictland, which 
are not really very funny, but are happily laced by the urbane 
ruminations and sentimentalities of Uncle Wiglerus, a famous 
amorist, who has fallen in love with a very dull British princess. 
“ All my happiness, all my future, lies here, at the disposal of 4 
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pure-minded, prudish, smug, ignorant and very lovely child. That 
is an appalling thought.” And it leads everyone an appalling 
dance—but Wiglerus and his du!! Alftruda get through the intri- 
Cate patterr of necessitated murders, &c., to a cheerfully bitter 
end. 

The farce does, I think, drag on too long, and the central joke 
is a little too obvious for such elaboration as it receives, but a 
great deal of the talk is gracefully amusing, if here and there 
somewhat wry, @ Ja Anatole France. But many of the jokes are 
in traditional Rabelaisian taste, and are neatly quotable, pro- 
vided you know your company. Incidentally, Hamlet Had an 
Uncle offers a practical lesson on how to debunk the old stories, 
if you must; here we encounter none of the embarrassments 
lately created in us by tender-comic assaults on the Arthurian 
legend. 

Miss Erika Manns The Lights Go Down makes very different, 
very dark and topical reading. No “escape” in her pages. We 
have here ten stories of life under Nazi rule in a typical small 
university town of southern Germany. Ina prefatory note Miss 
Mann states that the background of these stories “is composed 
of facts of which full proof is available.” And in an appendix 
she supplies many references end dates, for verification But 
alas, we can believe her stories without pursuing the evidence. 
For at last the most stupid of us knows what the Nazi ideal 
is, and how incalculable has been its power to enforce itself, and, 
worse still, to infect, distort and madden human minds. And 
while we can never be done with mourning for what Germany, 
through this ideology, permitied to take place in her own soul— 
now while we fight her we have to face the added fact that, until 
we win, practically the whole of Europe, even great, eternal 
France, is at the mercy, if the word is not senseless here, of this 
sub-human rule, and that just such things as we read in this book 
are happening now not in one unhappy, demented country of 
its own half-will, but in at least seven others, recently kicked into 
subjection to it. So it makes depressing, though true and 
salutary reading. There is courage in it, and there are glimpses 
of that nobility which, killed again and again, never dies—but 
it is an awful indictment, and a fine justification of this war we 
fight. 

Framed in Hardwood is a sensible, steady tale of life in an 
Australian ranch and village from about the beginning of this 
century to the present day. It tells a familiar story of the decline 
of a civilised ranch-owning family, the Hogans, and the rise into 
their place and to marriage with the last of them, of a lively, 
unscrupulous, go-getter boy. His fortunes follow the usual 
pattern of success, disaster, disappointment and reconstruction, 
to a half-happy pause or question-mark in middle life where the 
story breaks off. I found the story dull, the characterisation 
adequate and the writing undistinguished. But I was persuaded 
through it by the author’s knowledge of the flora and fauna of 
Queensland, and also by simple, good descriptions of the work 
of lumbermen and sawyers. 


Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notices 





Barbarians and Philistines. By T. C. Worsley. (Hale. tos. 6d) 


SLINGING brickbats at the English Public School system is ay 
old diversion in which Mr. Worsley has had many predecessors, 
not all of them inferior to himself in achievement. His slap-dash 
methods will gratify iconoclasts generally, but the book seems 
more designed to relieve emotion than to persuade. Its thesis, 
based, inter alia, on Tom Brown’s School-Days, Stalky & Co, 
and Mr. Alec Waugh’s Loom of Youth, is that the public school 
system as it stands is utterly incapable of providing leadership 
for a democracy. 

“The Public Schools,’ Mr. Worsley writes, “may be 
producing leaders: but are they—this is the point—producing 
leaders adapted to a democracy? That question has only 
to be framed to be answered.” 

Well, the Public School system has produced, among others, the 
Leader of the Labour Party, Professor Haldane of the Daily 
Worker, the Editor of the New Statesman, Mr. John Strachey, 
Mr. Victor Gollancz, Sir Stafford Cripps, and apparently Mr. 
Worsley himself. What more does Mr. Worsley want? Misprints 
are not always of much consequence, but in this case they seem 
typical of the spirit in which Mr. Worsley has dashed at his 
subject. He gets Mr. Ensor’s initials wrong, he gets Professor 
Carr’s initials wrong, he consistently mis-spells Mr. A. S. Neill’s 
name, he mis-spells Mr. Harold Nicolson’s name, he spells 
Stalky sometimes right and sometimes wrong . . . and so on. 
His proposals, the main feature of which is the conversion of the 
public schools (largely for the sake of their buildings) into Junior 
Universities, fitting into a system of popular secondary education, 
deserv> consideration, but the polemics of the earlier chapters are 
not calculated to provide a particularly sympathetic reception for 
the constructive proposals in the later. 


The Case for Family Allowances. By Eleanor F. Rathbone, M_P, 
“Penguin Special.” 6d.) 

SIXTEEN years ago Dr. Rathbone produced a book, The Dis- 
inherited Family, in which she produced a powerful—indeed, an 
overwhelming—case for the institution of family allowances. Here 
she has brought the srgument up to date, presenting it succinctly 
but in sufficient fullness for the purposes of a “ Penguin Special.” 
She shows how the system of wage-payments breaks down when 
they have to provide for men with wives and children. A wage 
that may be more than adequate for a bachelor is insufficient to 
keep a family of five from poverty, involving malnutrition for 
the children. No raising of the standard wage such as would 
be feasible today or in the near future would avert poverty from 
large families—and never before was it so evident that the State 
needs the procreation of children. The present system is such 
that under it children will always be the largest proportion of 
persons living in conditions of peverty. The obvious remedy is 
an adjustment of payments so that whole families will receive 
more than single individuals. This might be provided by State 
payments, or contributory insurance, or by means of equalisation 
funds administered by industry. Dr. Rathbone argues that the 
time for this reform was never so favourable as in this present 
war-time. It is “ripe for a bold, imaginative effort to cut at the 
root of a form of discontent which may seriously impede our 
war effort.” The author has presented an unanswerable case 
with lucidity and authority. 


Into China. By Eileen Bigland. (Collins. 18s.) 

As the Burma Road becomes world news, Miss Bigland’s book 
explodes in the lap of Western Civilisation as a reminder that 
the war in China is three years old. Against all the best advice, 
Miss Bigland chose to enter China by way of Rangoon, Manda- 
lay and the “highway which has materialised from the vision of 
that grand old man, Sun Yat Sen.” Escorted more or less by an 
official of the Chinese Travel Service, of which the chief defect 
was that there was no service, she travelled by lorry. As time 
went on this lorry became not only vehicle, but eating-place, 
bedroom, hospital and finally bier. On the road and the road- 
side, and at the stopping-places, conditions of all kinds, food, 
sanitation, weather, war, poverty and sickness became more and 
more appalling as the lorry penetrated into the heart of China. 
This macabre panorama reached its black spot in Chungking, 
where “everyone begged the children had the distended 
stomachs that follow starvation, and most of the men and women 
had filthy pieces of rag tied round festering wounds caused by 
bomb-splinters. Horribly familiar signs showed on their faces 
and bodies, leprosy, syphilis, gonorrhea, scurvy, eczema, impetigo.” 
To the description of these ghastly conditions Miss Bigland 
brings the touch of a good journalist. Beyond them she sees 
“the kindliness and serenity” of the Chinese people; beyond 
that, “something harder to define—the ageless, unconquerable 
serenity cf China.” To that her book is vivid and painful 
tribute. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIED BAKERIES 
INCREASED SALES 





Tue fifth annual general meeting of Allied Bakeries Limited was 
held on August 23rd in London. 

Mr. W. Garfield Weston, M.P. (the chairman), said that the operat- 
ing companies had maintained a steady trend of increasing business 
despite the war, but continuing increases in material and labour costs 
had not been offset by an increase in the price of bread. Regulations 
restricting the area of deliveries had curtailed normal expansion, but 
large-sca'e evacuation had not appreciably affected the company as a 
whole and total sales had been increased. 

In the event of intensive air raids the geographical layout of the 
organisition afforded an apparent advantage which the company was 
prepared to place at the disposal of the baking industry. To prevent 
interference with a vital food service in the event of serious damage 
to or total destruction of other bakeries the use of the operating 
companies’ bread plants would, as far as possible, be made available 
to secure their lost production at cost. 

Provision for taxation for the group amounted to £340,000, but as 
some of the companies had commenced trading within comparatively 
recent years an unduly large proportion of their normal trading pro- 
fits were deemed to te excess profits. The company had thus borne 
a much heavier burden of taxation than others with comparative earn- 
ings, but he felt sure the shareholders would derive satisfaction from 
the handsome contribution to the Exchequer. 

PROGRAMME OF MODERNISATION 

An extensive programme of modernisation and re-equipment of 
bakeries was nearing completion: the expenditure this year would 
be largely devoted to the maintenance of plant at a high degree 
of efficiency. Stocks were considerably higher this year because 


of increased costs of ingredients and the carrying of larger stocks of 
flour in accordance with the Ministry of Food’s desire to secure the 
wide distribution of accumulated reserves. Amounts due from 
Government Departments and the normal increase in sales were the 
principal reasons for the increase in debtors. 

These changes had necessarily involved a drain on liquid resources 
and loans from bankers had increased, but the readiness with which 
the company’s bankers had agreed to make these advances, largely 
without security, was a tribute to the basic soundness of the 
organ:sation. 

He could not conclude without paying a tribute to the help 
received from his colleagues on the board and to the loyal co-operation 
of the directors, executives, and staffs of the subsidiary companies 
during a difficult period. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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“You want the best shares...” 
T to-day’s prices, shares of the 
leading banks, insurance com- 
panies and investment trusts offer 
tempting yields, but the supply is short 
and dealings are difficult. The * BANK- 
INSURANCE’ Group of Unit Trusts 
have a large holding—-over £14 million 
worth— of the best shares of this class 
of investment, acquired over a period cf 
years, as favourable opportunities arose. 
A purchase of Units of these Trusts is a 
practical way of acquiring a marketable 
security in the best bank, insurance and 
investment trust shares spread over well- 
selected portfolios. Unit holders are free 
of personal liability in respect of partly- 
paid shares. Purchases up to a substan- 
tialamountcan be made at quoted prices. 
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‘FINANCE AND 
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INVESTMENT 


Stock markets, like most investors, have shown signs of being 
a little tired this week, but lack of business has not meant any 
loss of heart. For technical reasons a pause was not at all 
surprising after the recent rise. In fact, the behaviour of 
markets at present is strikingly similar to the course of events 
in more normal times. Just as in the days of peace prices 
reflected the alternating hopes and fears associated with the 
gradual development of a trade cycle, so today the trend is 
beginning to show some sort of correlation with investors’ views 
of the progress of the war. A fortnight ago it became 
apparent that the R.A.F. was returning blow for blow with 
the Luftwaffe. Prices began to creep up. Then, as the im- 
pression grew that Hitler had lost the first round in the Battle 
of Britain, speculative buying—on a modest scale—lifted prices 
over a very broad front. 

Following their normal pre-war habit, markets are now mark- 
ing time while the assault on Britain is being renewed. That 
investors as a whole retain their confidence is apparent in the 
absence of selling. A resumption of buying may be expected 
whenever events begin to indicate that hopes of victory can 
legitimately be raised another peg. I am not suggesting that 
the course of stock markets is an infallible guide to the pro- 
gress of the Battle of Britain, but it is worth remembering 
that prices are influenced by shrewd people, many of whom 
are well informed. Hence the significance of the nibbling at 
depressed shares with scope for recovery in better times. 


OIL ROYALTY SURPRISE 


Rather surprisingly, Anglo-Iranian Oil {1 ordinary units 
have held fairly steady around 26s. in spite of the announce- 
ment from Teheran of a drastic revision of the royalties agree- 
ment with the Iranian Government. Revisions have taken place 
before—always in favour of the Iranian Government—but this 
one looks ominous in relation to the much-reduced earnings 
shown in the 1939 accounts. The company, it seems, is to 
pay duty for the years 1938 to 1941, inclusive, on the basis 
of the sum of £3,545,313 actually paid for 1937, a bumper 
year. This involves the handing over of about {£1.000,000— 
the difference between payments on the 1937 scale and the 
sums transferred for 1938 and 1939, while the Iranian Govern- 
ment has insisted on a minimum of £4,000,000 for each of 
the years 1940 and 1941. After 1941 the whole question of 
royalties is to come up for reconsideration in the light of the 
position at the time. 

News of this kind, coming so quickly after the slump in 
profits and reduction in dividend for 1939, is disconcerting, to 
say the least of it. It implies that whatever the fortunes of 
the company may be—and it is hard to see how there can be 
any recovery in carnings from the 1939 level during the war 
period—the Iranian Government has made up its mind to take 
a very substantial sum in rovalties. At 26s. Anglo-Iranian {1 
ordinary units yield only 4} per cent. on last year’s § per cent. 
dividend. They may drift lower before their long-term 
recovery potentialities attract much buying. Meantime, I 
should prefer to hold some of the Trinidad oil issues, most of 
which pay quite well for their keep. 





ALLIED BAKERIES POSITION 


It is a tribute to the basic soundness and adaptability of its 
organisation that the Allied Bakeries group has stood up well 
to the impact of war conditions. Although Excess Profits 
Tax has taken a heavy toll of the earnings of many of the 
developing subsidiaries, the parent company’s net profit for 
the year ended June 30th shows only a slight fall, and the 15 per 
cent. distribution on the crdinary shares was again covered with 
an ample margin to spare. Expans'on schemes, as Mr. Gar- 
field Weston, the chairman, pointed out at the annual meeting, 
have been curtailed by the restrictions on the area of deliveries, 
but large-scale evacuation had not appreciably affected the 
group as a whole. With its enterprising management, modern 
equipment and well-spread risks from the point of view of air- 
raid damage, Allied Bakeries should be able to make reasonable 
profits in times of war and resume its expansion policy in peace 
conditions. The §s. shares at Ios. yield 7} per cent. They 
are an attractive speculation. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 78 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender ) 

of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be @ TIM 

opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle, and should 

be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No envelopes will 


be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions should be on the 
form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in Lato 
issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2d. stamp, j 1S 


our next 


otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. 
cannot be accepted.] 7 WILL 


St. Dunstan’s 
for soldiers, sailors and airmen blinded in war. 





Donations, subscriptions, enquirtes; 
Captain Sir lan Fraser (Chairman), 
St. Dunstan’s Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


ST. DUNSTAN'’S vegistere. unaer the Blina Persons Act, 1920 
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BANK OF CHOSE 


(Ine. in 1909 hy Spe harter of Imperial Japanese Government.) 


Subscribed Capital : Yen 40,000,000. 
Paid - up Capital: Ven 25,000,000. 
Head Office: Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea). Foreign Exchange Dept.: Tokyo, Japan. 


BRANCHES: 
Japan Proper: Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka, Osaka-Nishiku, Kobe, 
Shimonoseki. 
Chosen: Fusan, Taiku, Mokpu, Reisui, Kunsan, Jinsen 
(Chemulpo), Heijo (Pyengyang), Chinnampo, 
Shingishu, Gensan (Wonsan), Seishin (Chungjin), 
Rashin, Yuki, Kanko. 
Kwantung : Dairen, Ryojun. 
| China: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tientsin-Asahigai, Tientsin- 
Kagai, Peking, Chinan, Shihchiachuang, Taiyuan, 
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23. Give them air, some folk 25: Chaliapin used to sing his LACKS SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS & ESSENTIAL DRUGS 
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24. The bellower is also a howler SOLUTION TO As result of ban on Petrol and Vehicles, 
4 CROSSWORD No. 77 all Ambulance Services ‘* Drastically Reduced.”’ 
26. Young Mr. Walker? (7). an a SS 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The wianer of Crossword No. 77 is Lieut.-Colonel H. P. | 
Garwood, 38 Hurlingham Court, S.W. 6. 


| ||| ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

















Paid up Capital eco eco ee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ° ove ove ove ove ee £2,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ...  £4,500,000 HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and rafts, alse 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received 


Currency Reserve _ eee £2,000,000 | 
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Principel London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
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To VOLUME 164 or 


“THE SPECTATOR” 


is now ready 
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INDEX DEPT., “THE SPECTATOR” LTOD., 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A CAREER 
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SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
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l nmive ity {I na ! 

rt DAY SCHOOL offers a one r two-year 

full-time cour for students (boys and girls) from 1¢ 

4 special half-tern rse can be arranged for young 

« whoo if alr Te) if Iness his course 

a res a : rs r afternoon on five 

HERI ARE SPECIAL EVENING COURSES IN 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 





New T rm ( ni 
DAY DI -ARTMENT. 17*h September, 1940. 
EVENING DEPARTMENT. ns Se, 88S 
Enroln for eve z cla begins on 
16th September 
The Director of Education send a prospectus of 
the Day or Evening Departr t upon application 





1940 
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Q 


am 
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Each hotel in this column is personally known 
to me. Each will fit in with many a “ Spectator” 
reader’s needs. But if you do not see what you 
require in the shop window, write to me, and, 9 
far as south and south-west England is « oncerned, 
my “ Let’s Halt Awhile ” books should provide the 
solution for summer holidays. 


Ashley Courtenay 


Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vol. II, 
Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 pages, 
Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. 
Ist Edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 

Requests for advice or orders for copies should 
be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at the 
Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 


Vol. I, Kent, 


Devon, Cornwall, 


ANGLESEY Do you know tl! with 
t thts ar ts DY WYLAN 
Beaun 


I ne 
i WERN Y 
dona seems t have caught them all 





ANGLESEY BULL BAY HOTEL, Amlweh for 

and serenity eautiful wWaik ine f 

Swimming Po In 

parr eae TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL cannot better 
po mon the We I 2 inique s r 5 

B { e Club and gene nfort. Te Bourne h 3574 


BUDLEIGH a hr ene De 








HOTEI A tir nin a rer cably 
onge i slimate Good fo i and persona service. 
BURFORD «THE LAMB A modernly equipped 
Co ld Int t r ins| t Cotswold towr Trout 
ft née y i e 
CHURSTON FERRERS Nr. B n, S. Devon. LUI TON A 
love ntry. hse htl. noted f hospitality 1 
ne nd peaceful a p resque surrounds. Lic 
COBHAM WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 
A country Hote ear Towt r tra ser 
18 es of ¢ nds Te £4 4s. Od. to £7 7s. Od 
CROWBOROUGH <= ex The CREST HOTEL, 4a _first- 
C s hote f t e Cer Htg All-we € Tennis 
Court, Ce Lounge. Lif Te Crowbo 4- 
EXETER For the sleep of e just or for a f 
rratifi 1 ay OYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
FALMOUTH Corn GREENBANK HOTEI 5 < 
" 7 sun-lou * uth = 
HAYWARDS HEATH 35) H HOTEI Or f the 
ry ise Qule t able 
eque e Londo! Te 
or. MANCHESTER BOWDON HYDRO 
c e o near | é ir from C yPOils. 
M nfortabi« weg ( 
PENZANCE QUEEN'S HOTEI Safe d 
ropes = ove four Bay A el of 
quie mitor 100 bedroo i ft From 4 gns 
PLYMPTON ELr« EIGH HOTE f 
D i r e 
lus Te 2214 
SHAFTESBURY 1p COOMBE HSE. HOTEI 
STRATHSPEY | AVIEMORI EI 
Ove I ore I 4 ¥ how 
: le Te , 
TORQUAY GRAND HOTEI A five ri and 
t j I i ea 
Go . iN t 5 4 
TORQUAY i I ) 4 
every * 
e dir f M t re I 61 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS sPA HOTEL 4 e is 
TWYFORD GROVE HALL H¢ a 
\ € ere € y edroom |! pie. 
1 ir 1 id Tel Iw 6 


Keep on buying 


35% Defence 
Bonds 


£5 and multiples of £5 


Income Tax NOT deduct- 
ed at source. 


Bonus of £1! on every £100 








ryYHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South at the end of 7 years. 
| Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard 
® Cross, Bucks. Founded 191 May. $306-7-8. 
| Ni \ N.Y., 1 Off D I ed ( hy Sr. ¢ I ss, Lia Port 
C kK . We « l S | r off No (i Ss < ) Ww. I y, August 30, 194 
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